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GOLD OR STERLING? 


UNTIL very recently the world’s monetary systems were regarded 
as one of the sacred mysteries. Matters concerning the ebb and 
flow of gold in and out of the Central Banks and the ebb and flow 
of currency and credit resulting therefrom were held to be beyond 
the range of ordinary human understanding, and were left to be 
determined by the high priests who presided over such arcana. 
It was not until the systems had completely broken down that the 
man in the street and the politician who represents him began 
to take an interest in a subject which he had hitherto regarded as 
beyond his ken. 

It is one of the defects of perhaps the most characteristic 
British quality, respect for authority, that we are apt to place 
unquestioning trust in the expert. The mystery of money we 
have been content to leave in the safe hands, as it was thought, 
of the banking experts ; and where, in the whole universe, was 
anything so safe as the Bank of England? It was not only the 
man in the street who was imbued with this blind faith. A series 
of transitory Chancellors of the Exchequer knowing little, . any- 
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thing, of the workings of the Bank rate when they entered the 
Treasury were only too ready to sit at the feet of the Gamaliel 
of Threadneedle Street. But the Bank’s policy since the war 
presents a lamentable record of ineffectiveness. It has depended 
upon a triple alliance of Free Trade, Deflation, and the Gold 
Standard. After working endless harm, this unholy alliance 
proved itself a complete failure and broke up. All three systems 
were perforce abandoned, and the Bank is now apparently without 
any long-range policy at all. In the words of its Governor, ‘ One 
step enough for me. . . . This whole subject is too great for me. 
I am willing to do my best... .’” 

When in 1925, after we had been ‘ off’ the gold exchange 
standard for nine eventful years, the Government of the day, 
presumably on the advice of the Treasury and Mr. Montagu 
Norman, returned to the status quo ante in circumstances very 
different from those obtaining in a pre-war world, only a few 
doubted the wisdom of such a move. When a little later it became 
evident that we had dealt a very severe blow at our export trade, 
doubts as to the wisdom of the policy concerted between the 
Bank of England and the Government began to be heard in 
many quarters. There was, however, no definite current of 
opinion strong enough to make an impression upon the entrenched 
position of the authorities who had returned to what was gene- 
rally regarded as normality. It was not so much the fact of being 
on gold that seriously perturbed the minds of those who had 
sufficient knowledge and experience to be critical as the rigid 
attitude of the Bank of England. Two years ago, when we had 
already slid a long way down the slippery path of low prices, I 
pointed out what seemed to me an elementary fact,! that it was 
wholly unnecessary to devote so large a proportion of our available 
gold supplies as we did to serve as a basis for our internal currency. 
It would have been quite sufficient to maintain a 10 per cent. 
gold basis, supported by commercial paper and possibly also 
silver, instead of one averaging about 37 per cent. But our 
authorities clung to the old arrangement, protesting that it was 
inconceivable that we should ever depart from it, and even when 
the position became entirely hopeless they borrowed large sums at 
a heavy cost to the taxpayer in order to avert what they conceived 
to be a catastrophe which the nation could hardly survive. They 
appear still unable to think of monetary policy except in terms 
of gold. In the summer of 1931 we might have slid gracefully 
and with set purpose off gold on to sterling ; instead, we allowed 
ourselves to be pushed off it, and have never since ceased to make 
spasmodic efforts to get back. 

This brief record of recent history is only valuable for the light 
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it throws upon the dangers of the present position. In spite of 
all that has happened since 1931, in spite of the fact that the 
Bank rate (which was described by the Macmillan Committee 
as ‘a most delicate and beautiful instrument for the sound 
management of our monetary system’) failed completely to 
maintain the stability of the exchanges and to retain in the Bank 
of England the supply of gold necessary for the working of the 
system, there are many reasons for fearing that the ‘ diehards’ 
of Whitehall and Threadneedle Street have not yet learnt their 
lesson. They appear still to be itching for a return to the system 
which, under contemporary conditions, has proved unworkable 
in the past and must continue to prove unworkable until those 
conditions have been completely revolutionised. I am not 
voicing merely my own opinion when I make this categorical 
statement. It is the expressed view of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of Experts for the forthcoming Monetary and Economic 
Conference. It is worth quoting at some length from the condi- 
tions which the Commission consider necessary for a restoration 
of a free international gold standard, because on this point the 
experts of every school of thought are in complete agreement. 
First of all, they state that the solution of major outstanding 
political problems would contribute to that restoration of con- 
fidence without which great hesitation will be felt in taking 
decisions to return to the gold standard. They then proceed to 
indicate a series of measures for strengthening the position of 
countries whose reserves are at present inadequate. These may 
be summarised as follows : 


(xt) A settlement of inter-governmental debts. 

(2) Freedom in the movement of goods and services. 

(3) Freedom in foreign exchange markets and in the move- 
ment of capital. 

(4) A free outflow of gold from countries with a free gold 
standard. 


A further condition is a general understanding about measures 
to ensure a better working of the gold standard in the future. It 
is pointed out, however, that international action is not enough 
unless the proper internal measures have been taken. Each 
individual country, therefore, must take steps to achieve internal 
equilibrium in the following matters : 


(t) A balancing not only of the State budget, but also of the 
budgets of public enterprises and of local authorities. 

(2) Healthy conditions in the external money and capital 
market, and at all costs no inflationary note circulation to meet 
Government deficits. 

(3) A sufficient degree of flexibility in the national economy. 
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This is a formidable list of pre-conditions, and it is quite 
evident from their Report that the experts of the nations do not 
consider that they can be fulfilled at short notice. Least of all 
do they expect that a few strokes of the pen by the delegates who 
are to assemble later in the year (D.V.) in London are going to 
smooth out the highly complex problems which they adumbrate 
in their statement. No unbiassed reader of their Report or of the 
Reports of the League of Nations Gold Delegation can believe 
for a moment that the conditions necessary for a return to the 
gold standard are as yet even remotely visible on the horizon. 
To take one condition alone—the redistribution of the enormous 
gold hoards now in the hands of a few countries. Of the world’s 
total gold stocks at December 31 last, valued at £2,443,000,000, 
the United States and France together held £1,500,000,000, the 
British Empire {205,000,000 ; the disturbance caused by the 
recent payment of a mere {19,000,000 in gold of the debt instal- 
ment is sufficient evidence of the impracticability of transferring 
immeasurably larger sums from country to country without 
shattering the whole trading system of the world. There is, in 
fact, not the slightest justification for regarding as practicable a 
return to the gold standard, as it has hitherto existed, either at 
the forthcoming World Economic Conference or at any time at 
present foreseeable. 

It is necessary to state this point emphatically, because, 
although the attitude expressed by the British Government 
appears to be definite enough, it has not yet made any attempt to 
shape a practical and constructive sterling policy. A feeling 
exists in the United States that the recent fall in gold prices has 
been brought about by the depreciation of sterling. American 
commercial opinion has apparently persuaded itself that the only 
cure for the price collapse is a return by the sterling countries to 
gold, and there is every indication that an attempt will be made 
to use the War Debts as a bargaining factor to secure such a return. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated that, so far as he 
is concerned, there is to be no bargaining on War Debts, and 
that fulfilment of the conditions of the experts which I have 
quoted above are accepted by him as an essential preliminary 
to our return to gold. He has not yet taken the further 
positive step, which follows logically from this attitude, of 
bringing about stabilisation within the sterling area. Here 
again it is pertinent to quote from the Report of the Preparatory 
Commission : 


In the field of monetary and credit policy, the objective must be the 
restoration of an effective international monetary standard to which the 
countries which have abandoned the gold standard can wisely adhere 
(p. 8). 
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The Commission rightly place this question first among those 
to be tackled before the Conference meets. Indeed, they are 
emphatic on this point : 


In stressing the necessity for concerted action, we do not wish to suggest 
that nothing can be accomplished before the Conference meets. On the 
contrary, the success of the Conference will depend in great measure upon 
the vigour with which the participating Governments enter upon pre- 
liminary negotiations in the meantime (p. 7). 


This language is positive enough, and the context makes it plain 
that the Commission are under no illusions as to the possibility 
of any early return to the gold standard. There is no such possi- 
bility, and as a matter of practical politics it should be an agreed 
assumption that sterling has come to stay—if not for the whole 
world, at least for a very substantial part of it. 

This is no mere academic matter. The most momentous 
problem with which we are faced is the problem of depreciated 
prices. It is a world problem, but for us it is primarily our 
problem. There would, in my view, be a far greater hope of 
arriving at some solution of it if we set to work to tackle our end 
ofit. For while we can to some extent control our own economic 
and monetary policies, we are powerless to settle the affairs of the 
world. Any man who thinks that we can persuade the demo- 
cracies of—shall I say, France and Germany, not to mention a 
score of other nations ?—to unite with us in common action for 
what we conceive to be the common good is surely living in a 
fool’s paradise. Meanwhile, we have Britain and the British 
Empire, with a population of some 450,000,000, constituting a 
large enough area on which to make a start, to say nothing of the 
many other countries where currencies are already based on 
sterling. 

We have been living for fifteen years under the shadow of 
impending conferences. Geneva, Lausanne, Paris, Genoa, Locarno, 
Berlin, London, Washington : hardly have we put one behind us 
than all action on certain matters has been suspended in view of 
another one lying ahead of us. There is a great deal to be said 
for the policy of maintaining close touch with foreign countries on 
the many problems of the present day which are of mutual con- 
cern, but if action is to be paralysed by the recurring imminence 
of indeterminate consultations, then such conferences only tend 
to defeat their own objects. We have to recognise that in practice 
the political knowledge and insight of the politician of any 
country is limited by his country’s frontiers. What passes for 
wisdom in Whitehall may sound like nonsense in Kansas city. 
It may be that the time will come when, owing to the closer 
communications which science is building up between the nations, 
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the affairs of the world can be administered from a common 
centre. That time is not yet. The most that we can hope for at 
present is to stem the tide of excessive nationalism which was set 
in motion when the term ‘ self-determination ’ was let loose upon 
the world. Meanwhile, if we are to hope for any useful action at 
international conferences, the best way is to enter upon them with 
positive policies. 

‘The fundamental objective of our monetary policy was clearly 
set out by the Macmillan Committee two years ago when it was 
still inconceivable that we should depart from the gold exchange 
standard. 


Our objective should be, [runs paragraph 275 of the Report] so far as 
it lies within the power of this country to influence the international price 
level, first of all to raise prices a long way above the present level, and 
then to maintain them at the level thus reached with as much stability as 
can be managed. We recommend that this objective be accepted as the 
guiding aim of the monetary policy of this country. 


At various times during the past two years it has been stated in 
irreproachable phrases that the Government’s policy was to bring 
about such a rise as is indicated in this quotation from the 
Macmillan Committee’s Report. Any such statements of the 
Government’s aims are, however, usually accompanied by the 
reservation that a rise in prices cannot be brought about by 
monetary action alone. This may or may not be true, but, 
unfortunately, the implication accompanying the reservation is 
that no bread is better than half a loaf, and that the British 
Government had better do nothing, because anything it can do 
must needs offer only a partial solution of the problem. Great 
efforts were made to induce the Government to initiate some sort 
of monetary policy at the Ottawa Conference, but the mountains 
were in labour and there emerged a pompous little mouse in the 
shape of a resolution that 


a rise throughout the world in the general level of wholesale prices is in the 
highest degree desirable. The evil of falling prices must be attacked by 
Government and individual action in all its causes, whether political, 
economic, financial, or monetary. 


Nothing was done. The policy of masterly inactivity had 
secured yet another victory. For the truth is that the Treasury- 
cum-Bank of England mentality is still restrictive at a time 
when it ought to be expansive. The official policy has been 
admirable in certain respects. We have reduced imports by 
tariffs and we have balanced the Budget by economies. But on 
the monetary side our policy has been both timorous and lacking 
in imagination. We have run from the extreme of extravagance 
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to the other extreme of non-spending. Deflation carried to excess 
is no less an evil than excessive inflation. The one index of the 
success or failure of the Government’s policy will ultimately be 
the figures for unemployment. 

The life-blood of the country is, not sound finance, but trade 
and commerce—a truism that is worth repeating, because it is 
often forgotten, and indeed seems to be almost outside the 
purview of the Treasury and the Bank of England. When Mr. 
Montagu Norman was asked by the Macmillan Committee, 
‘Have you in view what are the consequences [of a change in 
the Bank rate] to the industrial position in this country ?’ he 
replied, ‘ Yes, but the main consideration, in connexion with the 
movements of the Bank rate, is the international consideration.’ 
This reply may, I think, be fairly taken as indicative of the 
monetary outlook of the Bank of England and the Treasury, both 
of which seem, by their policy, to be unconscious that the real 
wealth of the country lies in her products and not in paper 
balances. To bring down production to the level of present 
demand may appear to be good finance, but so far from creating 
employment and consequent demand it has just the reverse 
effect. To bring demand up to and above the level of present 
production should be the one positive aim of our policy. How 
can this be achieved ? 

The chairman of Lloyds Bank in his speech at the recent 
annual meeting drew attention to the fact that the total deposits 
of all the clearing banks had been increased during the last twelve 
months by more than £232,000,000, and he appeared to think 
that this was a matter for congratulation. ‘ Whatever the cause 
of this increase,’ he said, ‘ the consequence is that the purchasing 
power of the community as expressed in deposits in the banks 
has been greatly extended.’ He did go on to say that some- 
thing must occur to induce the owners of this increased pur- 
chasing power to put it into use, but he was evidently under the 
impression that that something was outside human control. In 
a fine poetic passage he proclaimed that ‘Some spark must 
re-ignite the torch of hope, some outstanding event . . . must 
strike man’s imagination and persuade him that the darkness is 
past and the dawn at hand... .’; and so forth, with all the 
eloquence of a Lloyd Georgian peroration. His point was that, 
despite the cheapness of money, the demand for credit is small 
because there is a lack of confidence, and, like so many who talk 
on this subject, he was of opinion that confidence is a purely 
psychological factor inspired from some supernatural source. 
The crux of the whole matter is that this confidence for which 
we are all waiting is nothing more nor less than a practical 
recognition of material factors. The business man lacks con- 
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fidence to-day because he has not yet any reason to believe 
that if he uses money to increase his output there is a prospect 
of that increased output being absorbed. In other words, 
the key position is held by the consumer, and our problem 
is to place purchasing power in the hands of the consumer— 
not the few large consumers, but the millions of ultimate con- 
sumers in this country and throughout the world who are im- 
mediate spenders and keep in motion the wheels of industry and 
exchange. 

The great advance in prosperity that followed in the wake of 
the industrial revolution was based upon an ever-widening swing 
of the pendulum of demand and supply. We did more than 
anybody else to keep that pendulum in motion by our policy of 
lending to consumers and thus creating new purchasing power to 
absorb increasing supply. Our loans were based on gold; but 
they were not gold, and gold was only a useful, but not an 
essential, adjunct of the monetary system which we so skilfully 
and so successfully managed. By clinging to the gold standard 
in circumstances in which we were no longer able to control a 
system based upon it we stood by helplessly while the delicate 
mechanism of international currency which we had kept wound 
up for the preceding century ran itself down. The pendulum 
swing has shortened and slackened, and it is inconceivable that a 
policy of ‘ wait and see ’ is going to restore its normal acceleration. 
No gold key can rewind the mechanism of exchange, and we 
must substitute for it some new key by which we shall be enabled 
to get back to the normal standard of international buying and 
selling. We who believe that currency should be the servant, and 
not the master, of commerce and industry believe that it is 
just as feasible to-day to organise a sterling currency system as 
it was last century to organise a system that rested on a gold 
foundation. 

It is pertinent to ask: If the Washington and London Con- 
ferences do not produce a rise in wholesale prices, what then ? 
What is to happen to our 2,750,000 unemployed ? For let there 
be no mistake about the real issue for us. As a nation our first 
concern is the well-being of our own people. In critical times like 
these we are concerned with international affairs only in so far 
as they have a bearing upon our own welfare. ‘ Ourselves alone ’ 
is an indefensible watchword for any nation ; ‘ ourselves first ’ is 
not only legitimate, but, in the present state of the world’s 
evolution, the only effective practical policy. It is true that our 
own distressing position to-day is due to world conditions, but 
politicians who use this phrase too often leave it to be assumed 
that the world they mean is a shadowy region outside us, acces- 
sible only, if at all, to conclaves of polyglot politicians, whereas 
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the portion of it over which we can exercise direct economic 
influence is to-day of very considerable magnitude. There is to 
my mind not the slightest doubt that the most rapid progress 
towards a solution of our own and the world’s economic deadlock 
is to be found in the monetary sphere. All other methods of 
approach having proved abortive and offering little hope of any 
speedy practical result, it is the clear duty of the Government to 
give immediate consideration to methods which, though they 
have in the past been regarded as unorthodox, may yet prove to 
be the only admissible orthodoxy of the age in which we live. 
Our world is changing, and it is not unreasonable to suggest to 
those who are responsible for our economic health that they 
should at least scrutinise with a new eye remedies propounded 
in responsible quarters for a disease which all the old specifics 
have failed to cure. The disease is stagnation of trade. The 
diagnosis reveals that there is no lack of productive capacity or 
consumptive demand, but that the medium of exchange has 
broken down. Gold has ceased to perform its function, and there 
is no visible prospect of its functioning again in the near future 
as the basis of the currency system of the nations. The alter- 
native, de facto if not yet de jure, is sterling, but sterling is still 
regarded by the true believers rather as an unwanted illegitimate 
child whose early demise is much to be desired. We hover, 
therefore, between two systems, and, as was flagrantly revealed 


by the futile resolution passed at Ottawa, are, in fact, without a 
constructive monetary policy. 

Yet the right course is obvious enough, and, given the courage 
to embark upon it, it presents no inherent difficulties. The steps 
to be taken are : 


(1) A positive declaration that our monetary policy is to be 
conducted until further notice on a sterling basis. 

(2) The establishment of an exchange base for the sterling 
union to secure stability in the moneys and therefore the ex- 
changes of all adhering countries. . 

(3) The raising of prices by a steady expansion of our cash 
resources and of the volume of currency in circulation, combined 
with a reduction of taxation to give initial impetus. 


Courage is needed, because a positive declaration that we have 
said good-bye to gold and have no further use for it except as a 
decorative metal will bring about an immediate drop in the 
exchange rate with the gold standard countries. This need not 
alarm us after our experience of the autumn of 1931, for the 
potential self-sufficiency of the sterling area will ultimately 
determine the course of world prices. 

A constructive movement by Great Britain to establish a 
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working headquarters for sterling is what half the world is 
waiting for, There is no reason to defer action until the World 
Economic Conference meets. Not only the Empire but all the 
countries now in convoy with sterling would respond readily 
to a lead which offered a stable foundation for the restoration 
of their trade. The events which followed Great Britain’s 
departure from gold make it clear that the interests of these 
countries are linked so closely to Great Britain’s purchasing 
power that if we find a stable medium of exchange they will con- 
form to it. The most practical immediate step would be the 
establishment of an Empire Exchange Base, or conceivably even 
an International Sterling Bank, which would act as a general 
headquarters or pooling centre for the Central Banks of the 
countries taking part. It would, in other words, bear exactly the 
same relation to the Central Banks of the nations on sterling as the 
Bank of England bears to-day to the joint-stock banks of Great 
Britain. The member banks would start by depositing market- 
able State securities and providing mutual credits by arrangement, 
and each Central Bank would undertake to redeem its own notes 
by a draft upon its balance at ‘G.H.Q.’ The exchange rate 
between the various units of currency would automatically remain 
uniform so long as the Central Banks’ credit at the base was 
secured. The only novelty about such a system is its magnitude. 
It has long been successfully operated on a small scale by the 
various currency boards which exist for the Crown Colonies, 
East and West Africa, Egypt, etc. Following on this would come 
the fixing of the rates of exchange between the sterling union and 
the gold standard countries, which is the kind of matter well 
suited to the agenda of the coming World Economic Conference, 
since it at least offers some prospect of arriving at a practical 
result. 

It is relevant to call attention at this point to certain other 
measures of control: which are necessary if we are to acquire the 
mastery of our money market that present conditions demand. 
We must take steps to protect ourselves against the hazards of 
foreign balances, the advances and withdrawals of which recently 
created such disturbances to our exchanges. There would be no 
great difficulty in exercising such control. The profits earned by 
the City on such advances are negligible. The nation needs the 
same power to stop borrowing from abroad as the Bank of England 
possesses to stop external lending. Similarly, steps should be 
taken to prohibit foreign holdings of Government securities, the 
unloading of which on the market has the same effect as the with- 
drawal of foreign balances. We do not want foreign money, and 
we do not want the exchange value of sterling to be manipulated 
by foreign speculators. Its exchange value must be based upon 
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the demand for it as determined by the balance of trade, visible 
and invisible. 

There remains the fundamental matter of the raising of the 
wholesale prices of primary materials, which has been, or ought 
to have been, the main aim of our policy for the past two years. 
There can be only two ways of securing a general rise in prices— 
one is to reduce production, the other to increase consumption. 
You can reduce production by destroying stocks (as the Brazilians 
have done with their coffee) or by eliminating the producers least 
fitted to survive a prolonged period of depression. That is the 
process we have been successfully pursuing for the past few years, 
so successfully, indeed, that we have taken 2,750,000 workers in 
this country alone out of the ranks of production and transferred 
them to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. The name given 
to the process is deflation, which means a deliberate increase in 
the value of money in terms of commodities, or, in other words, 
a decrease in prices. This process, unless accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in wages and fixed charges, can only 
lead, as it has in fact led in this country, to progressive dis- 
charges of workmen, which is an alternative form of wage 
reduction. The connexion between the workings of the mone- 
tary system and unemployment has apparently never been per- 
ceived by our monetary authorities, or, if it has been partially 
perceived, has not yet been admitted as the basis of policy. Now 
that we have come near to breaking point the time is overdue 
to reverse the deflationary process in order to produce the 
reverse effect. 

The medium of exchange bore too high a value in terms of 
commodities. By a happy accident we were saved from catas- 
trophe when, through being forced off the gold standard, the 
pound was reduced in terms of gold by 33 per cent. That 
inflationary godsend has restored us, against the will and judg- 
ment of our monetary dictators, to a position in which we alone 
have stood firm while conditions all over the world went from bad 
to worse. The logic of the present situation is obvious. By 
controlled inflation we can so increase wholesale prices in the 
sterling area as to give new purchasing power to the primary 
producers and thus set up a snowball demand for our manufac- 
tured products. This is the quickest and most straightforward, 
and, indeed, under present conditions the only effective, means 
of restoring the pendulum of supply and demand between nations. 
It is based upon the principle of adjusting the instrument of 
exchange to capacity-output and potential demand, in contra- 
distinction to the present policy of reducing output to the level 
of an artificially lowered demand. The immediate need is a 
radical readjustment of our monetary outlook, It is no longer 
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sufficient to determine our financial policy mainly, if not solely, 
by reference to the mechanism of international exchange. A 
stable money market is no index of prosperity if it is acquired at 
the cost of an unstable employment market. 


J. S. WARDLAW-MILNE. 














AMERICAN POLICY AT THE ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


OnE of the dangers that besets the forthcoming World Economic 
Conference is the failure of most Europeans to appreciate the 
American point of view and the proposed policies, dependent 
upon it, that will be tabled. As a fairly recent visitor to the 
United States of America, and as one in constant touch with some 
important sections of American opinion, I propose to describe the 
present mental attitude of the public on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and the reasons for it. 

Except among economists and students of the world business 
situation, the debts controversy has overshadowed the forth- 
coming Economic Conference in the eyes of the public. This is, 
however, more true of the European side of the Atlantic than of 
the American. In spite of the diminishing army of advocates of 
American self-sufficiency, the Economic Conference is taken very 
seriously. Rather more has been done to educate public opinion 
in preparation for it in the United States than has yet been 
attempted in Europe. This may sound paradoxical, but the 
explanation is that the depression, the bank failures, and the 
tremendous change that present conditions have created in the 
American public mind have acted as a stimulus. However 
backward American public opinion may be on the closely related 
subject of inter-governmental debts, that section of the citizens 
of the United States which is prepared to consider economic 
problems has been allowed to expect real results from the forth- 
coming Conference. The senators and congressmen, from 
agricultural districts particularly, have been holding out hopes 
to their constituents. These agricultural districts, which are 
predominant in the power they hold in American politics, have 
been particularly hard hit by the fall in world prices; and here 
we come to another paradox. For in Great Britain there have 
been some compensations in the decline in the wholesale price 
level. We need to import large quantities of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and the drop in wholesale prices has been some com- 
pensation for the shrinkage in money-incomes. To a lesser 
extent France, as an importer of raw materials and of certain 
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foodstuffs and an exporter of highly finished manufactured goods, 
has also benefited. It is true that both ourselves and the French, 
in the long run, stand to suffer by the decline in the purchasing 

power of foreign markets, especially where this purchasing power 
' depends on the sale of primary commodities. But the fall in the 
price of cotton, wool, metals and the like has had some advantages 
for manufacturers. 

_ But although the United States are an exporting country, 
and, in good times, sell great quantities of manufactured goods 
abroad (though foreign trade only represents 10 per cent. of the 
total production of the whole country), they are very largely 
exporters of foodstuffs and raw materials, with the result that 
certain basic industries have been particularly hard hit. Thus 
there has been a far heavier relative fall in the world price of 
cotton, wheat, copper, and tobacco than in manufactured goods. 
The districts producing these commodities are demanding drastic 
action, for their position is desperate. Except perhaps for the 
English ship-building and cotton-spinning districts, there is no 
other example of such tremendous depression as exists at the 
present time in the cotton- and wheat-growing States. The 
industrial belt of the United States is still comparatively narrow. 
Though the steel industry, for example, is producing less than 
15 per cent. of its capacity, this does not affect more than half a 
dozen towns, and there are other industries in the urban districts 
which are keeping their heads above water. Also, the town 
working population is mobile. The wheat farmers and cotton 
planters, on the other hand, are fixed in the soil. They cannot 
leave their land even if they would. Wheat last December was 
at the lowest price it has touched for a century. In the mean- 
time the standard of living and the expenses of the farmers have 
increased tremendously. A State where the staple industry is 
wheat-growing—and there are eight such States—is thus far 
harder hit than any of the industrialised States. Furthermore, 
the trade in grain and flour, which was substantial in the Asiatic 
markets, has been seriously cut into by the competition of the 
cheap Australian cereals owing to the fall in the value of the 
Australian pound. The farmers, at their wits’ ends what to do, 
have turned to their political representatives, bankers and other 
leaders in a search for explanations. They are told that the 
United States producer is suffering because of disordered 
exchanges, that the countries in the ‘ sterling’ areas are able to 
undersell them through the unfair advantage of depreciated 
money, and that this is one of the matters that will be dealt with 
at the forthcoming World Economic Conference. The Americans 
have not had such close acquaintance with international con- 
ferences as we have, and they have been led to hope for great 
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things from it. The American manufacturers also are com- 
plaining of unfair competition from countries with depreciated 
exchanges, not only in foreign markets, but also in their own 
home markets. Hence yet another demand from this quarter 
for special tariff legislation against the exchange dumping. We 
see the same phenomenon in Canada, where tariffs against 
exchange dumping are in actual operation, and against this 
country. President Hoover also has authorised certain tariff 
increases in recent months for the express purpose of keeping 
out goods produced in the countries with depreciated exchanges. 

But for the Democratic victory in the elections last autumn 
there would have been still further measures to raise tariffs 
against the low-exchange countries. But the Democrats stand, 
in theory at any rate, for lower tariffs. The Bills introduced in 
February last to bring about a general raising of such tariffs were 
rejected by the Ways and Means Sub-committee of the House of 
Representatives. The members shrank from risking the censure 
of the public. Nevertheless, the cry of world depression is 
raised by all those in responsible positions who are put on the 
defensive by the hard times. We may therefore expect certain 
drastic proposals at the Conference from the American repre- 
sentatives. At the beginning of the slump in 1929 the American 
public was taught that it was only temporary, that it was due to 
speculation, or to too rapid expansion ; and that it would pass, 
like other depressions, in the well-known trade cycle. But now 
the same excuses are being put forward as were used by the 
Labour Government in Britain three years ago and are still used 
by the National Government—that is, the excuse or explana- 
tion of world causes. In spite, therefore, of the meagre results 
in terms of actual and concrete proposals emanating from the 
Preparatory Commission of Experts at Geneva, American eyes 
are turning to the forthcoming Conference in hope and expecta- 
tion. We in Europe, particularly in Great Britain, are inclined 
to put the principal blame for our present troubles on inter- 
governmental debts ; but in the United States the debt problem 
is visualised as something apart, and it is well that this fact 
should be realised. There are plenty of American economists, 
bankers, and a few politicians who are bold enough to preach 
the need for a drastic scaling down, if not cancellation, of inter- 
governmental indebtedness. But they do not characterise these 
debts as the main cause of depression. Their argument is that 
disordered exchanges are the primary cause, and that it was not 
the pressure of the payments to Washington that caused Britain 
to leave the gold standard, thus giving the lead to so many other 
countries, but, rather, the prospect of an unbalanced Budget 
shaking the confidence of foreign depositors in the City of London 
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and causing withdrawals of deposits. All nations are inclined to 
regard the mote in their neighbour’s eye and ignore the beam in 
their own eye. This is also true in regard to the American 
attitude towards tariffs. 

There has been a loud outcry about the Ottawa Conference, 
particularly as it affects American trade with Canada. It is as 
well for us to realise the American attitude here. The argument 
is that immense sums in capital have been invested in Canada 
by American citizens for the opening out of the country, develop- 
ment of industries, and the like. Now, it is declared, an attempt 
has been made to divert the internal commerce between the 
United States and Canada, north and south, across the Atlantic, 
between Britain and Canada, in an east and west direction. To 
put ourselves in the shoes of the Americans, consider the case of 
the Argentine. Here great sums of capital have been invested 
by British interests in developing that country. Supposing the 
Argentine entered a Pan-American Zollverein and an attempt 
was made to divert Anglo-Argentinian trade to the United States. 
We should feel aggrieved ; and that is just how the Americans 
feel about the Ottawa Conference, particularly in relation to 
Canada. Another grievance also is the complaint of discrimina- 
tion against Canadian wheat carried over the American railways 
to American ports for shipment to Britain. This is not allowed 
to qualify for quota purposes, as not being of Empire origin. 
Therefore, though the Americans are sinners themselves, and 
black ones at that, in their high tariff policy, they look to the 
Economic Conference as a means of winning concessions for 
American commerce in other high tariff countries. We may be 
certain, then, of this. The United States Government will strain 
every effort to have the Economic Conference assembled, and, 
once assembled, to obtain substantial concessions to American 
opinion in several directions. The total of foreign trade in the 
United States is down by 70 per cent. since the beginning of the 
depression ; and, by hook or by crook, some means must be found 
to revive this foreign commerce. 

Of the three proposals that may be expected from the United 
States two have been touched on already. They are tariff con- 
cessions to American goods and the stabilisation of exchanges, 
which, to put it quite simply, means persuading Britain and the 
other countries off sterling to return to the gold standard. On 
these two there is unanimity of opinion. The third proposal is a 
matter of acute controversy in the United States themselves, 
and that is for some means of raising the wholesale price 
level. 

The predominance of opinion in Britain would appear to be 
opposed to any speedy return to the gold standard, even with 
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a devaluated pound. The industrialists, and particularly the 
exporters, are against it. Some of the most prominent joint- 
stock bankers are opposed to a return to gold. The Treasury and 
the Bank of England are understood to be in favour; but only 
subject to important provisoes to ensure that the gold standard 
is properly worked—in other words, that the countries holding 
the bulk of the world’s gold will play the game, lend freely 
abroad, lower their tariffs, and not corner the supplies of the 
precious metal. We in Great Britain have become used to being 
off the gold standard. We only returned to it in 1925 after being 
virtually off gold for eleven years; and when we left it again in 
the autumn of 1931, all the engines of propaganda were used to 
convince the people of this country of the advantages of being 
off gold. We have succeeded in managing our currency with 
comparative success. But the United States are far more firmly 
wedded to the gold standard. Sterling has never legally been 
measured in terms of gold. It is a measure of value, not of a 
certain weight of metal. In the United States the dollar is 
legally tied to gold and represents a certain weight of the metal 
of an agreed fineness. Nearly all legal documents contain a 
proviso that payments, where payments are due, shall be made 
in dollars of a certain worth in gold. Moreover, the Americans 
had their experience of inflation after the Civil War, and have not 
forgotten it. Even attempts to persuade the American public 
to accept bimetallism have made little headway. Further- 
more, the gold standard in the United States is regarded as a 
definite safeguard against certain abuses. As one prominent 
American banker said to me on my last visit, ‘We have a 
mixed, unstable, largely unassimilated population, and they 
cannot either trust themselves or be trusted. You in England 
can live under a managed currency without panic or appre- 
hension. Here in America, if we went off gold, everything would 
blow up.’ 

The mere threat of America being forced off the gold standard 
in the spring of 1932 was the cause of very widespread fear and 
deep apprehension. A few cargoes of gold exported from 
America’s vast hoards sent cold shivers down the spines of all 
the business community. The visit of Monsieur Lavalle, as 
Prime Minister of France, in October 1931 was a great shock to 
American opinion. Monsieur Lavalle came to discuss economics 
and debts. At the same time, whether by accident or design, gold 
began to leave the country. It was freely rumoured that Mon- 
sieur Lavalle had hinted that the French banks were in a position 
to embarrass the Federal Reserve Board by withdrawing deposits 
in New York, and even to compel the Americans to leave the 
gold standard. These rumours did much harm. 
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We may therefore expect a very sturdy endeavour to be made 
by the American representatives to persuade Great Britain to 
agree to revert to the gold standard within a specified period. 
And here there may be an attempt to link up the War Debts 
question with the Economic Conference. That will be a most 
serious threat to the Conference. Responsible Americans know 
the danger, and they fear the result may be that Britain will 
default on the payment due in June; and in that case all the 
other debtors will default. The private banking interests are 
mortally afraid that there will then be a general default by com- 
mercial debtors and that the holders of the bonds invested in the 
post-war years and before the slump on the continent of Europe 
and in South America will suffer. The American investor has 
been through a very bad time in any case, and the American 
leaders who are hoping to persuade him once more to entrust his 
savings to them are anxious not to undermine public confidence 
further. A year ago hoarding, with its deflationary results, was 
a real danger to the whole economic structure. in the United 
States. Further defaults leading to losses to the investor will, it 
is feared, lead to a resumption of hoarding. Furthermore, the 
more enlightened leaders of America know well that creditor 
nations will have to resume lending abroad sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better. The economically backward countries need 
capital if markets are to revive, and every effort will be made to 
avoid the catastrophe described above. For they must have the 
support of the American investing public to resume payments. 

What of the most constructive proposal that has yet emerged 
from the discussions that have raged round world economics 
during the last half-decade, the raising of the wholesale price 
level ? This was the device advocated by the Macmillan Com- 
mit*2e in 1931. That it would be extremely difficult to do it by 
unilateral action is admitted. During the greater part of the 
last year the Federal Reserve Board engaged in very substantial 
open market operations, pumping money into the credit system 
and hoping to bring about a revival of trade by that means. The 
only result was to improve the liquid position of the still solvent 
banks. If the process had been continued long enough, no 
doubt the Federal Reserve Board would have won and the banks 
would have had to lend more freely to industry ; but the nerves 
of the open market operators failed them. Then there were the 
operations of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Between 
February and June last year nearly $3,000,000,000 were lent to 
banks, corporations, and railway companies. Bank failures were 
checked (the weaker banks had closed, having failed in 1930 with 
a loss of deposits of $1,692,000,000). The railways would, it 
was stated, have been unable to keep going without the help so 
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freely given ; though, according to information now disclosed, 
of the $264,000,000 of public money lent to the railways 
$44,000,000 went back to the banks to pay off loans. The 
complaint made by the general public of the United States is 
that these immense sums of public money went to support the 
larger and more powerful institutions, and, though they stopped 
further serious failures, they did little to revive business. 

These were the two principal efforts made by President 
Hoover’s Administration to bring about reflation. A direct 
unilateral effort was also made by the American Government to 
keep prices from falling further by buying up immense quantities 
of cotton and wheat and keeping them off the market. The time 
came when even Congress revolted against the operations of the 
Farm Board ; the purchases ceased, and the Government has been 
left with the stocks which are unsaleable and prices have con- 
tinued to fall. America has learnt the lesson that unilateral 
attempts at price raising by reflation or any other method are 
doomed to failure. Increasing heed, therefore, is being given to 
those who boldly advocate a devaluation of the dollar by reducing 
its gold content by legislation and so directly expanding the 
currency. Sixty-two per cent. of the Federal Reserve Banks’ 
note issue is covered by gold bullion or coin as compared to a 
gold cover of 24 per cent. held by the Bank of England. It is 
obvious that on this immense gold basis a much higher pyramid 
of currency and credit could be erected. But this type of 
proposal is met by very strenuous opposition. There are two 
directly opposed policies in conflict at the present time in America. 
The one is in favour of raising prices by some form of inflation 
(concealed, if possible), and its advocates hope that this policy 
may be adopted internationally. The other school of thought 
believes that the only salvation lies in what are known as readjust- 
ments. They admit there is too wide a gap between the price 
of raw materials and the finished article ; that the farmers are 
poor, not because their produce fetches such a low price, but 
because the manufactured articles they must buy are so costly. 
They declare, therefore, that the whole standard of living in 
America must come down in order to build up once more from 
the bottom. There must, they insist, be a cutting down of all 
costs of production, a lowering of wages and the price of services, 
and, of course, a continuance of cheap money. But the advocates 
of this policy realise that they are directly opposing the mentality 
of their own public. A high standard of living is part of the 
American gospel. Despite the 12,000,000 unemployed and the 
poverty of the agricultural districts, the workers in jobs still live 
at a higher standard than those of any other country in the 
world, with the possible exception of Australia. 
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How ready the Americans are to believe that, in spite of all 
that has happened, prosperity is really round the corner is 
shown by the reception given to the preachings of the Techno- 
crats. There is nothing new in their theory ; but it was presented 
in a novel manner. It was only the economic doctrine of Plenty, 
known in Europe as the New Economics, expressed in different 
language and with the wealth of statistics and figures so beloved 
of the Americans. But it swept the continent like a prairie 
fire and was only checked by very strenuous counter-propaganda. 
So there are in the United States these two conflicting schools 
of thought, the one declaring that there must be inflation in 
order to raise prices, the other pinning its faith to economy, the 
cutting down of costs of production, and all the other specifics 
of ‘ sound economics.’ 

If the reflationists win, the price problem will be seriously 
tackled at the forthcoming Conference. I believe the reflationists 
will win. Thus, at the beginning of the present year, the Glass- 
Steagall Currency Act was renewed with practically no opposition. 
It will be remembered that this Act of Congress permits the 
Federal Reserve Banks to hold Government scrip as collateral 
security for an additional note issue. This Act certainly opens 
the door to a controlled inflationary policy. Senator Thomas 
has introduced an amending Bill which not only pushes the door 
wide open but would pass ‘ currency management ’ through it. 
Let us see what Senator Thomas’s proposals are : 

My Bill, [states the senator] which is proposed as an amendment to the 
Glass Bill, provides for placing of additional money in circulation, so that 
_ money will become more plentiful, and thereby cheaper, and to the extent 
that money is cheapened commodity, real estate, and security (stock) 
values will rise. Sufficient money will be placed in circulation to bring 
prices up to the 100 level, or the level existing in 1926. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorised to have printed Treasury notes and to pay out 
such notes for current expenses until the level is reached. It is further 
provided to have printed bonds for possible use of the Treasury in the event 
of the level rising above 103, and in such event the Treasury will be autho- 
rised to begin selling bonds to withdraw the excess currency in circulation 
and thereafter to keep the level of commodity prices within a range of 
97 low to 103 high. 


And Senator Thomas has powerful backing. Thus Senator 
Borah, speaking in February, said : 

With commodity prices near the bottom and still slowly falling, with 
the purchasing power of the masses near the minimum and still diminish- 
ing, with taxes increasing in amount but diminishing in returns, with 
the value of the dollar depreciating and mortgages and taxes respond- 
ing accordingly, there is no such thing as balancing the Budget, except 
on paper and temporarily. In 1929 the national income was about 
$85,200,000,000 ; in 1932 about $37,500,000,000. Our national income now 
is about equal to the taxes of the people, city, State and national together, with 
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the interest falling due on private indebtedness. We have already reached 
the point when, measured against interest and taxes, the income of the 
nation is about zero. To put a tax on the poorer people until we have done 
something to raise and stabilise the prices of commodities is not wise from 
an economic standpoint, and socially it is an iniquity. 

At the present time we are on the gold standard in this country. The 
rest of the world, except France, which, owing to certain reasons not 
necessary to discuss here, does not affect greatly our situation, is on a 
managed-currency basis. While our dollar climbs in value their currency 
is accommodated to their economic situation. The result is that we are 
not only losing our foreign markets, but we are losing our domestic markets. 
Important lines of business are actually being closed because they cannot 
compete in the markets with the products coming in and deluging our 
home markets from countries on a cheaper-currency basis. The fish 
business on the Pacific coast is being literally ruined. The countries off 
the gold standard are literally taking over the fish industry. The farmer 
also is feeling the effect of the competition. In the same way other 
important lines of industry feel the effect of it. To talk about balancing 
the Budget and laying on heavier taxes without any accompanying 
programme to meet this situation is to invite further depression, further 
distress, if not something worse. It is going to be difficult—and, I believe, 
impossible—to balance the Budget of the taxpayers. Is there any way 
to bring about the latter until you devise a plan for increasing the prices 
of commodities ? Is there any way to do that, except through reflation, 
through adjustment of the money problem ? 


Even ‘ Big Business ’ in the United States realises that some 
drastic action must be taken. Thus the larger insurance corpora- 
tions are suspending the foreclosures on farm properties, especially 
those cultivated by owner-occupiers, where interest payments 
cannot be kept up. In February the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark announced the suspension of foreclosures on 
37,000 such farms. Not all were within the Union. Many 
hundreds were in Canada. An investment of $200,000,000 was 
involved. Iowa is one of the worst hit agricultural States. 
During the years 1929 to 1932, 40,000 farmers in that State lost 
their holdings through their inability to keep up the payments 
on mortgages. Now the New York Life Insurance Company and 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark have 
decided to take no further action at the present time. This action 
of the great insurance companies is not pure philanthropy. The 
farmers themselves had begun to take direct action. They 
attended forced sales en masse, intimidated genuine bidders, and 
bought up entire farms for a few dollars each in order to hand 
them back to the former occupiers. Other examples of direct 
action have been the ‘ farmers’ strike,’ when efforts were made to 
hold produce off the market in order to raise prices. Roads 
have been picketed by armed men, lorries carrying produce held 
up and turned back and, in a few cases, burned. Even more 
sinister has been the action of poverty-stricken farmers in Texas 
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and Nebraska, who have raided market towns in numerous armed 
bands, commandeered stores and such foodstuffs—coffee, sugar, 
and the like—as they do not produce themselves, and paid in 
I.0.U.’s! These doings and events have alarmed even Wall 
Street, and have certainly disturbed Washington. Strong inter- 
national action in the directions indicated is expected to follow 
the Economic Conference ; and the United States representatives 
will press for such action. 

Yet the agricultural communities, taking them as a whole, 
are strongly conservative. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
a large section of the Americans are on the point of armed revolt. 
For example, the proposed three years’ moratorium for all private 
debts in the State of North Dakota was voted down by a large 
majority in the referendum. This referendum was held during 
the Presidential and Congressional elections last autumn. The 
movement for the moratorium began during the primary elections 
in June of last year. Sufficient signatories were found to have 
this proposal placed in the primary ballot. It was then proposed 
for a five-year period, and was not to apply to debtors who could 
be shown to be in a position to pay. In spite of the reputation 
of North Dakota for ‘ radicalism,’ and in spite of the intense 
depression in this almost entirely agricultural State, the measure 
was defeated. The powerful Farmers’ Union then redrafted the 
measure on a three years’ basis and inserted other modifications, 
such as the payment of 1 per cent. interest a year on all suspended 
debts. The redrafted proposal found a place in the general 
election ballot last November. A raging, tearing propaganda 
was organised, both by the advocates of the moratorium and by 
their opponents. The radio was used, much money was spent 
on posters and newspaper advertisements, and the whole subject 
was thrashed out at scores of public meetings. The result was a 
still heavier defeat for the modified moratorium. 

The lesson here would seem to be twofold: first, that the 
American people, taking them as a whole, are opposed to any 
policy that appears too unorthodox ; and secondly, that indebted- 
ness is still regarded as an obligation not to be lightly discarded. 
Apply this mentality to the foreign debts owed to the United 
States Government, and it will be realised how difficult is the 
task of the advocates of cancellation. The transfer of the war 
debts to the shoulders of the American taxpayers—for this is 
what it would mean in theory and in fact—appears inconceiv- 
able to the ordinary citizens of the Union, no matter what the 
economists, bankers, and a few politicians may advocate. Indeed, 
the advocacy of cancellation, or of writing down, or even of an 
extended moratorium on the part of many of the best known 
bankers and financiers, is its own condemnation in the eyes 
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of hundreds of thousands of American ‘small-town’ citizens, 
farmers, and working men. Wall Street has become an object of 
intense suspicion and even of hatred. By ‘ Wall Street ’ is meant 
not only the Stock Exchange operators, but the financial houses, 
large banks, and money interests generally. These ‘ interests’ 
are largely blamed for the slump and for unemployment. They 
are accused of trying to let Europe off lightly for the sake of 
their investments and loans. Furthermore, the difficulties of 
transfer are not understood. The majority of the voters and— 
dare one say it ?—the majority of Cabinet Ministers, members of 
Parliament, and economists in Britain did not understand it in 
1918 when the country voted for ‘ making the Germans pay ’ and 
astronomical figures were talked about for reparations. 

We have moved forward from that state of mind. The 
American public, whose newly experienced poverty only began 
in 1929, still lags behind in understanding. And, this under- 
standing being absent, the sums in dispute seem comparatively 
small. Figures are quoted by demagogues showing how if every 
Englishman drank one less glass of beer a day, or every French- 
man went without one daily glass of wine, the interest on the debt 
would be forthcoming. This is a telling point in a theoretically 
‘dry’ country. It is not explained that beer or wine thus saved 
could not be exported to the United States as a payment in kind. 
The arguments about the sums spent on armaments are now 
familiar to us on this side of the Atlantic. They are not so easily 
countered; for they appeal to yet another sentiment—the in- 
gtained pacifism of a very large section of the American people. 
In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the Govern- 
ment at Washington has endeavoured to keep the question of 
war debts off the agenda of the Economic Conference. Foolish 
as the suggestion to exclude debts from the conversations may 
have sounded to us in Europe, there are solid reasons for it, when 
the state of American public opinion is considered. 

Now, whatever pious endeavours may be made to keep the 
question of debts out of the arena, it is bound to crop up, and all 
the more responsible American leaders realise this. They will 
probably get over the difficulty of their uninformed public opinion 
by declaring that the debts will appear of least magnitude both 
to creditors and debtors if prices can be raised and credit revived. 
One of the most telling of the arguments on this side of the 
Atlantic is that the debts were contracted for goods delivered 
when they were worth three times as much in money as they 
would be at present, and that therefore the real value of the debt 
has been trebled. We in Europe blame the debts for the depres- 
sion. In America it was explained to me again and again by 
men in responsible positions that the American people would 
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have been more generous but for the slump, and that, in conse- 
quence, it was useless to talk of cancellation until trade had 
revived. All the arguments used by Europeans with reference 
to inter-governmental debts are used to-day by private debtors 
in the United States, particularly with regard to mortgages on 
land. The American farmer in debt to his bank admits that 
falling prices may have added to the burden of the European 
debtor, but they have also added to his. If the American tax- 
payers have to shoulder the whole of the burden at present 
expected to be borne by Europe they will have to find from some- 
where $1,100,000,000. These same taxpayers are unable to pay 
the existing internal taxes, which represent about 25 per cent. of 
the national income. 

We must not judge American taxation by the amount of the 
Federal imposts. By far the most onerous part of the burden is 
represented by State, County and City taxes. With one or two 
exceptions, all the American cities are heavily in debt and most 
of them are insolvent. New York is being ‘ carried ’ by the banks, 
who are making loans from time to time on conditions, but 
always only just in time to prevent the largest and wealthiest 
city in the United States being forced into bankruptcy. From 
Chicago to New Orleans and San Francisco to Philadelphia it is 
the same story. Extravagance, corruption, misgovernment, and 
graft have imposed a burden on the American cities which would 
have strained their resources in prosperous times. Now the 
burden is unbearable. And this is only one example. The tax- 
payers everywhere, especially the small men, are finding the 
greatest difficulty in times of reduced incomes in meeting their 
obligations. To talk to these people of shifting the burden from 
- the shoulders of the European debtor to their own is not practical 
politics. The Lausanne Agreement reduced Germany’s reparation 
payments by go per cent. Unless it can be made to appear as 
part of a larger settlement, including such solid advantages as 
tariff concessions, there seems to be no possibility of persuading 
the American public that 90 per cent. of Europe’s indebtedness 
should be wiped off. The best the American leaders hope for 
at present—failing a sea-change in the attitude of their public— 
is that some guid pro quo can be presented as compensation. 

This article does not attempt to deal primarily with the debts 
question. It is a matter of urgency that the debts should be 
put into cold storage in order to give the Economic Conference 
a chance of success, for our next payment is due on June 15. 
Presupposing such a temporary arrangement over the debts, the 
Economic Conference may yet accomplish much, especially if the 
reflationists in America carry their own countrymen and the 
French can be brought into line. But the American politicians 
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must be enabled to return from the Conference with what appear 
to be substantial advantages for their countrymen, if they are 
not to be repudiated as the late President Wilson and his col- 
leagues were thrown over after Versailles. The holding of the 
Conference in London, if this is finally decided upon, will make 
the task of the American delegates still more hazardous. If 
the Europeans mean to make this Conference a success— 
and presumably this is the intention of our leaders—then very 
considerable concessions to the American point of view and to 
American policy must be granted. 
J. M. KENwortay. 
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TAMMANY REMAINS 


IT is almost a commonplace that the mayoralties of the greater 
cities of the United States make better copy for English news- 
papers than do those of English towns. There are indeed many 
Englishmen who are familiar with the names of ‘ Big Bill’ 
Thompson, ‘ Tony the Bohunk ’ Cermak, and ‘ Jimmie’ Walker, 
but would be hard put to it to relate the present or recent holders 
of the mayoral office in Birmingham or Manchester, or even in 
London. It is natural to attribute such a state of affairs to 
the picturesque personalities of the above-mentioned American 
mayors and to the sensational episodes which for the last decade 
have kept their cities so prominently in the news. But it would 
be a mistake to assume that the fame of certain American city 
mayors is merely adventitious. The Mayors of New York and 
Chicago really are more important people than the Mayors of 
London and Birmingham. They are so because the greater 
American cities have acquired de facto a status very different 
from that of their counterparts in England, France or Germany, 
because in actuality they come very near to being city-states. 

In the United States to-day New York, Chicago, and several 
other big cities enjoy a semi-independence in many ways com- 
parable to that of the Lombard and Hanseatic cities within the 
Holy Roman Empire. Under modern conditions they cannot, of 
course, have either the military or the economic self-sufficiency 
which belonged to the ancient and medizval city-states. Never- 
theless, with their local police forces and judiciaries, their 
numerous directly elected officials, their huge concentrations of 
business and wealth, their swollen budgets and their inflammable 
civic patriotisms, they have far outgrown that subordinate posi- 
tion which we assume as proper for the municipality in its relation 
to the national State. Several of the recent interventions of 
American Federal and State Governments in the affairs of big 
cities have had more of the appearance of the ‘ paramount 
power’s ’ activities in the domains of the Indian Princes than of 
the normal operations of a modern State within its own terri- 
tory; a foreign invasion could hardly have aroused a greater 
violence of feeling in certain quarters than the outrage of an 
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inquiry into the administration of New York City by a commis- 
sion set up by the Legislature of New York State. 

There can be little doubt that the tendency of the American 
big cities towards a virtual autonomy has been a natural out- 
growth from the federalism of the United States Constitution 
itself. If decentralisation and a division of powers is good as 
between the Union and the States, why not also as between a 
State and its cities? The American citizen is accustomed to a 
co-equality of separate powers which seems to a European to be 
almost a negation of national sovereignty. In the words of an 
authoritative account of American institutions! ‘ Throughout 
the territory of each State two governments operate—the Nation 
with its administrative and judicial organisations for the enforce- 
ment of National law, and the State with its administrative and 
judicial organizations for the enforcement of State law.’ What 
more natural than to extend this principle to municipal affairs ? 
It has indeed been so far extended that the inhabitant of Man- 
hattan may be said to be subject to three Governments, of 
co-ordinate rather than of superior and inferior authority—to 
the United States of America which rules him from Washington, 
to New York State which rules him from Albany, and to New 
York City which rules him from the City Hall, or rather from the 
building on Union Square which is the new headquarters of 
Tammany. 

It is true that the cities have no constitutional position 
corresponding to that of the States ; they are not units which go 
to compose the States in the way that the States are the units 
which compose the Union. But the States have delegated so 
much of their governmental business to the locally elected officers 
of counties and cities that there has been every opportunity for 
the greater urban agglomerations to grow into very definite 
political entities. The growth has been stimulated by two main 
factors—first, by the externality of Federal and State Govern- 
ments to the big cities, due to the fixing of their capitals in remote 
and unimportant places ; and second, by the abnormal separation 
and antagonism of town and country arising out of the differences 
in origin and ‘ nationality’ of population and out of the over- 
representation of the rural and ‘ sagebrush ’ States in the Federal 
Constitution. 

The force of the first of these factors is fairly obvious. Every 
schoolboy knows that Washington is the capital of the United 
States, but the forgetful one who thinks it must be New York 
shows the deeper sense of reality. New York zs the capital, and 
in so far as its ascendency is really disputed, it is not by Washing- 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. ‘ United States: Constitution and Govern- 
ment,’ by Walter F. Dodd, Professor of Law, Yale University 
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ton, but by Chicago. It is impossible for the New Yorker, amid the 
stupendous buildings and roaring traffic of Lower Broadway, to 
think of the little, sleepy, classic-elegant town on the edge of the 
South as the centre of the nation’s life. The very idea is absurd, 
necessary though it may be to a federal constitution of the 
American type. In the United Kingdom and France, unitary 
States, London and Paris are the centres of things both political 
and economic; the German Reich is a federation, yet Berlin, 
the largest German city, is the capital both of the Reich and of 
Prussia, its largest component. In America the political and 
economic centres have been artificially separated, but while the 
President and Congress inhabit the quiet seclusion of the District 
of Columbia, almost every Government department at Washing- 
ton has had to be duplicated in the real metropolis. As an 
American journalist writes 2: 

With one-fifth of the nation’s wealth concentrated in New York City, 
it is only natural that relatives should come flocking into Gothamtown to 
partake of its hospitality. Uncle Sam is the most prominent of these 
relatives. He is, in fact, perfectly at home in New York. He has brought 
along a good part of his possessions and evidently intends to stay around 
a long time. 

The location of the seat of government of the Union away 
from the economic centre of gravity would be by itself a striking 
phenomenon, but, as if on a thorough-going principle of governing 
major centres of population from minor ones, it is repeated in 
almost every State which contains a city of the first rank. Thus 
the capital of New York State itself is not New York City, 
but Albany; that of Illinois, not Chicago, but Springfield; of 
Pennsylvania, not Philadelphia, but Harrisburg; of Michigan, 
not Detroit, but Lansing ; of Ohio, not Cleveland, but Columbus. 
In these days of telephones, radio, and rapid transit the factor 
of distance is not so important as it used to be, but even so, there 
are considerable disadvantages in the separation in each of these 
States between the political capital and the headquarters of 
commerce and industry, and both practical and sentimental 
considerations make for a compensatory strengthening of self- 
government in the big cities. 

To the fact that no one of the biggest cities is the seat either 
of the Federal or of a State Government must be added, as a 
stimulus to the development of urban autonomy, the unrepre- 
sentative character of the Federal Constitution from a national 
point of view. For while the House of Representatives and the 
President himself are elected on a system which counts the 
population per head, the Senate, which in practice is the more 


* Harold Keller in New York, the Wonder City, published in 1932 by Wonder 
City Publishing Co. (New York), 
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tful of the two Houses of Congress, consists of two senators 

each of the forty-eight States irrespective of population. 
This arrangement, designed originally to protect the interests of 
the several States, has produced a grave disproportion in national 
representation. The States range in size from Texas, which is 
four and a half times the size of England and Wales, to Rhode 
Island, which is about as big as Sussex, and in population from 
New York with over 12,500,000 inhabitants to Nevada with less 
than 100,000. Six States have populations of over 5,000,000 and 
eight have less than 500,000. But all have equal representation 
in the Senate. Thus the balance is heavily weighed down in 
favour of the rural and wilderness States against the populous, 
urbanised ones ; for senatorial purposes one dweller in the deserts 
of Nevada is equivalent to 1400 New Yorkers. It is true that the 
American farmer has derived remarkably little benefit in the long 
run from the ‘ rotten boroughs’ of the Union ; it is rather the 
banks, railroads, mining, oil and public utility companies which 
have known how to profit from the political power of the deserts. 
But the urban masses are certainly at a disadvantage under the 
Federal Constitution, and it is inevitable that they should distrust 
a centralisation of powers at Washington and look rather to local 
self-government for the maintenance of their interests. 

With big cities, population and wealth crowded into a few 
States which are heavily outnumbered by their thinly peopled, 
or almost uninhabited, partners in the Union, there is bound to 
be in America a strong contrast and a certain antagonism of 
urban and rural. The antagonism, however, would be com- 
paratively mild if the urban and rural populations were homo- 
geneous. Buttheyarenot. Rural America is almost universally 
Protestant by inherited religion and mainly Anglo-Saxon by 
ethnic origin, the non-Anglo-Saxon elements being either negroes 
or else Scandinavians or North Germans—the types of European 
immigrants who have most nearly amalgamated with the older 
American stock. In the cities the Protestant and Anglo-Saxon 
elements are well represented, but there are also large minorities, 
and in many cases majorities, of Catholics and Jews, representing 
immigrants from Ireland and Southern and Eastern Europe, who 
came to America during the period of industrialisation, and did 
not go on the land, but congregated in the rapidly growing urban 
centres. These immigrants and their children have learnt to 
speak English and to regard America as their own country, 
but they have never been really assimilated to traditional 
Americanism ; they have neither been turned into good Baptists 
and Methodists, nor have they become adequately rugged 
individualists. As Jews and Catholics they have formed difficult 
minorities in a land where religion counts for far more both in 
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public morals and in politics than it is constitutionally supposed 
to do; the statistics of sectarian membership in the United 
States show rather over 4,000,000 Jews and nearly 20,000,000 
Catholics as against more than 30,000,000 Protestants of various 
denominations. As proletarians, too much captivated by the 
lure of American equal opportunity to be good material for 
Socialism, yet too poor and rootless to be real enthusiasts of the 
‘ American system,’ these same immigrants have always felt their 
distinctness both from the rural and from the older-established 
urban elements, and in seeking to advance their interests have 
instinctively concerned themselves with the politics of the cities 
where they are concentrated rather than with State-wide or 
nation-wide affairs, which are the proper sphere of the Hoovers 
and the Roosevelts, the Hefflins and the Smoots, the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Methodist bishops. 

With all these factors operating to isolate the big cities from 
the rest of the country, groups of astute city politicians, affiliated 
to one or other of the two great national parties, have gradually 
built up local governments which resemble miniature republics. 
The oldest, most famous, and most successful of all these groups 
is the ruling faction of New York itself, the ancient confederacy 
of Tammany Hall. Here in New York, with a population of 
7,000,000, paying one-fifth of the total income-tax revenue 
of America, flourishes the greatest of city-states under the 
benevolent guidance of Messrs. Curry, McCooey, and O’Brien. 

‘An’ it’s a pretty good game, is politics,’ says Big John 
Kennedy, the Tammany leader in A. H. Lewis’s novel The Boss 
and How He Came to Rule New York, ‘ and can be brought to pay 
like a bank.’ He might have said ‘ better than a bank,’ for in a 
land where banks have failed by the thousand politics still pays 
dividends. The dividends are not what they were, but the 
Great Slump has brought no unemployment to the experts of 
political corruption, and in this year 1933 Tammany remains in 
control of New York, the world’s most redoubtable Vicar of Bray. 
The bitter disappointment of a nation has swept away the Great 
Engineer, the magician Insull has forsaken the Windy City for 
the Violet-crowned, the oracles of American Business are silenced 
and new voices prophesy Technocracy. But neither three years 
of economic catastrophe nor the probing of Counsel Seabury into 
the open secrets of the golden ‘twenties have convinced the 
average New Yorker that there is any person or institution likely 
to look after him as well as the matter-of-fact politicians of 
Tammany Hall. 

To the outsider it may seem incredible that the revelations 
of last year should not have spelt the complete ruin of 
the notorious political faction which they implicate. But 
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Tammany corruption has already been exposed many times by 
official investigations and with no permanent result. In 1871 
Tammany was driven from power by a revolt of citizens exas- 
perated beyond endurance, and Boss Tweed was tried and 
convicted for a régime of corruption which is estimated to have 
stolen from the city approximately $200,000,000, a huge sum 
by the standards of the time. Yet Tammany was back in power 
again after two years. Later on came two forerunners of the 
recent Hofstadter inquiry, the Lexow Investigation of 1894 and 
the Mazet Investigation of 1899; these, according to M. R. 
Werner’s Tammany Hail, ‘ were the most valuable contributions 
to the political history of New York City that were ever made by 
a legislative body,’ and they ‘ succeeded by means of their more 
than thirty thousand pages of fascinating testimony in bringing 
into high relief the entire system of Tammany Hall in most of its 
ramifications.’ But the ‘thirty thousand pages of fascinating 
testimony’ did not break the system. There was, indeed, a 
temporary reverse ; Tammany was defeated at the elections of 
1894, and the curious may read a book published in the following 
year under the title The Triumph of Reform: a History of the 
Great Political Revolution of November 6, 1894. But in 1897 
Tammany returned to power, and its supporters paraded the 
streets carrying toy tigers and singing the refrain ‘ Well, well, 
well, Reform has gone to Hell!’ Since 1897 there have been 
two anti-Tammany reform administrations in New York City, 
in Ig0I-3 and in 1914-18. But each time Tammany came back 
as strong and as corrupt as ever. 

Tammany is as old as the Republic itself, for the society was 
founded in 1788, though it did not engage in politics before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It was originally a social 
and charitable organisation, and from its activities in this character 
its technique of political corruption gradually developed. To-day 
its practice is informed by the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions, a lore handed down from teacher to pupil and skilfully 
adjusted to changing conditions. In an article entitled ‘A 
Century of Tammany, the Inherited Spirit of Graft,’ a critic 
wrote in 1903: 


It is more than Croker [then Tammany Boss] ; it is Croker preceded 
by Kelly ; it is Kelly preceded by Tweed ; it is Tweed preceded by Wood ; 
it is Wood preceded by the Forty Thieves ; it is the Forty Thieves pre- 
ceded by the Land Grafters ; it is the Land Grafters preceded by scores of 
earlier grafters ; it is that set of earlier grafters preceded by Aaron Burr— 
the first leader of Tammany, the first great grafter of a hundred years ago 


Since 1903 the noble tradition has been adequately main- 
tained. Croker died in 1922 after a career which was never 
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marked by thrift, and left an estate of over $5,000,000—not a 
large fortune by American standards, and yet a considerable 
achievement for one who had begun life in poverty in the New 
York slums and had had no profession but municipal politics, 
And where the Boss takes the lion’s share countless followers 
take some smaller share, so that many a public official with no 
legitimate source of income outside his post, but in good party 
standing, may have a bank balance equivalent to two or three 
centuries’ salary. 

The secret of Tammany’s power is revealed by Werner in his 
Tammany Hall: 


The efficiency which the Tammany Hall organization attained under 
John Kelly and has maintained ever since was due to the fact that the 
organization consisted of groups of men who were working at the business 
of politics every day in the year. The Boss, when he was not taking his 
vacations during the months when there were no pressing problems, 
could be found in his office in Fourteenth Street every day, where the 
district leaders could consult with him on the affairs of their neighbour- 
hoods. These district leaders, on the other hand, never took vacations. 
Everybody in the district knew the leader, for it was his business to know 
everybody. His duties consisted of getting jobs for the people in his 
neighbourhood, paying their rent when they could not afford to do it 
themselves, getting them out of trouble when they were arrested, and 
keeping them amused with outings in summer and dances in winter. 


During the last century Tammany controlled elections largely 
by actual violence and fraud ; ballot-boxes were stuffed, sup- 
porters were engaged to vote repeatedly under different names, 
and hostile voters were kept away from the polls by force, while 
the police who owed their jobs and their perquisites to Tammany 
declined to interfere. More recently political technique has 
become less crude. Tammany now relies almost entirely on 
methods which make its ascendency and opulence a vested 
interest of the New York poor. The numerous small benefits 
and petty services which the district leaders render are keenly 
appreciated by the recipients and are paid for many times over 
by the revenues which their votes bring to Tammany. According 
to Werner, 


‘ Big Tim’ Sullivan [a district leader; died in 1913] gave a Christmas 
dinner to about five thousand men every year at his political headquarters, 
207 Bowery. Turkey, goose, duck, mince pie, beer and coffee were served 
to anybody who appeared. The diners were fed in relays of 250. . . . It 
was estimated that he distributed more than twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year to the poor of the Bowery. . . . But the political profits of his 
district were estimated at between seven and eight times as much as he 
gave away. 


Along with the appeal to the pocket of the average elector 
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the Tammany politician flatters him by renouncing all claim to 
social or intellectual superiority. 


Tammany [says Norman Thomas] has been guilty of many crimes, 
but never of the fatal blunder of being highbrow or high hat. Its leaders 
dodge any taint of snobbery as they would a plague. No organisation ever 
is likely to permanently defeat Tammany which does not in its own way 
come in equally close contact with the people. 


The dangers of snobbery for a political career in New York 
were aptly pointed out by ‘the Tammany philosopher,’ George 


Washington Plunkitt, in words recorded by his biographer, W. L. 
Riordan.*® 


Puttin’ on style don’t pay in politics [said Plunkitt]. The people 
won’t stand for it. If you’ve got an achin’ for style, sit down on it till you 
have made your pile and landed a Supreme Court Justiceship with a 
fourteen-year term at $17,500 a year, or some job of that kind. Then 
you’ve got about all you can get out of politics, and you can afford to wear 
a dress-suit all day and sleep in it all night if you have a mind to. But 
before you have caught on to your life meal-ticket, be simple. Live like 
your neighbours even if you have the means to live better. Make the 
poorest man in your district feel that he is your equal, or even a bit 
superior to you. 


Plunkitt likewise warned political aspirants against highbrow 
tendencies : 


Another thing that people won’t stand for is showin’ off your learnin’. 
That’s just puttin’ on style in another way. If you’re makin’ speeches in 
a campaign, talk the language the people talk. Don’t try to show how 
the situation is by quotin’ Shakespeare. Shakespeare was all right in his 
way, but he didn’t know anything about Fifteenth District politics. 


Tammany Hall can use rhetoric on occasions, but it has always 
been well understood there that words may be superfluous in 
politics. Said Plunkitt in one of his contributions to philosophy : 


No, I don’t send them campaign literature. That’s rot. People can 
get all the political stuff they want to read—and a great deal more, too— 
in the papers. Who reads speeches nowadays, anyhow ? It’s bad enough 
to listen to them. You ain’t goin’ to gain any votes by stuffin’ the letter- 
boxes with campaign documents. Like as not, you’ll lose votes, for there’s 
nothin’ a man hates more than to hear the letter-carrier ring his bell and 
go to the letter-box expectin’ to find a letter he was lookin’ for, and find 
only a lot of printed politics. I met a man this very mornin’ who told me 
he voted the Democratic State ticket last year because the Republicans 
kept crammin’ his letter-box with campaign documents. 


* William L. Riordan, Plunkitt of Tammany Hall, A Series of Very Plain Talks 
on Very Practical Politics, Delivered by Ex-Senator George Washington Plunhitt, 
the Tammany Philosopher, from His Rostrum—the New York County Court-house 
Bootblack Stand—and Recorded by William L. Riordan. (New York, 1905.) 

Vor. CXITI—No. 673 L 
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The finer political art is revealed by Plunkitt in the following 
passage : 

If a family is burned out, I don’t ask whether they are Republicans or 
Democrats, and I don’t refer them to the Charity Organization Society, 
which would investigate their case in a month or two and decide they were 
worthy of help about the time they are dead from starvation. I just get 
quarters for them, buy clothes for them if their clothes were burned up, 
and fix them up till they get things runnin’ again. It’s philanthropy, but 
it’s politics, too—mighty good politics. 

Over and above its benefactions and services, its genial 
demagogy and sociability, Tammany makes itself popular with 
a large section of the electorate—and fills its own coffers at the 
same time—by a wise indulgence towards weaknesses of human 
nature which America’s ‘social engineers’ have long been 
endeavouring to eliminate by legislation. As Werner puts it: 


New York has always contained a large pleasure-loving population, 
whose habits have been somewhat pagan. Any attempts to control too 
rigidly the desires of this population were of profit to Tammany men, 
who were the instruments for safe violation of the law. In return they 
received a money consideration. In that way, the moralist was satisfied, 
for there was the law on the statute books; Tammany men were more 
than satisfied, for the profits from violation of the law were large; and 
the people who wanted their vices were also satisfied, except that the cost 
of living that way increased. 


The Prohibition Law has of course provided the most con- 
spicuous examples of this collusion; its ‘enforcement’ has 
crowded New York with speakeasies and enriched Tammany 
politicians and policemen with graft of millions of dollars annually. 
The situation is aptly summed up by a New York magazine: 
‘The Law says: No intoxicating liquors shall be sold in this 
country. We say: Oh yeah?’ The ‘Oh yeah?’ is worth 
many votes to Tammany. Tammany unofficially lets the too 
gay New Yorker go his way in disregard of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, the Civic Decency Committee, the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and other organisations which 
seek to make his city better behaved than Calvin’s Geneva. In 
consideration of the rigour of the laws under which they live 
there are many New Yorkers who have no desire for an incor- 
ruptible police force. And in consideration of the share it gets 
in the graft from law violations the police force has no desire for 
a reform of the city administration. 

Benevolence towards speakeasies and their like is vote- 
catching as well as directly lucrative for Tammany ; the people 
who have a violent objection to speakeasies are in New York a 
minority who would be anti-Tammany in any case. But the 
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greater part of Tammany’s graft comes from law violations which 
are more secret and less widely beneficial than lapses from the 
high ideals of the Eighteenth Amendment. There are con- 
siderations on city contracts, collusive manipulations of the real 
estate market, informal permits to corporations to evade legisla- 
tion inconvenient to their enterprises, bribes for fraudulent tax 
assessments and valuations (‘the creamiest graft of all’ when 
business is good), ‘frame-up’ prosecutions, where they are 
prudent, and spun-out lawsuits immensely profitable to lawyers, 
splittings of fees with doctors and engineers in municipal employ 
for admission of faked charges against the city treasury, and last 
but not least, a vast number of jobs to be distributed to Tammany 
supporters in accordance with their party loyalty and services. 
The cost of ‘ running the city ’ in 1931 was nearly $670,000,000— 
a budget greater than that of any State in the Union and second 
only to that of the Federal Government itself—and of this 
$190,900,000 went in the wage bill of 131,000 employees. In the 
days of the Prosperity there was plenty of money and pickings 
for all, while the government was carried on with sufficient 
competence to satisfy those who argued that the city could only 
attract able men into its service, in competition with private 
business, by winking at perquisites. With the coming of the 
lean years there is less dough, and the banks have refused to 
grant credit except on condition of drastic cuts in the budget. 
However, Tammany does its best on its now straitened resources ; 
it blames economies on the greed of the bankers, and renews its 
power from the fact that in a time of general unemployment 
the masses are more than ever dependent on it for jobs or relief. 

And what of the future ? Are there forces at work which are 
likely soon to threaten seriously the power of Tammany and the 
independence of New York. It would be rash to attempt a 
forecast of the next four years in the United States, yet there 
are signs that the economic crisis has lasted too long and cut too 
deep for any easy return to ‘ normalcy,’ and that there will be a 
national demand for far-reaching reforms to be carried out by 
the Federal Government, involving a return to the régime of the 
war years when Washington governed almost dictatorially and 
Tammany was temporarily in eclipse. It is more than likely 
that-during the next decade the central power of the Union will 
be driven to intervene more actively than it has ever yet done in 
the affairs of the great cities, and it is certain that such inter- 
vention will be strenuously resisted in the name of cities’ rights. 
Any attempt at national economic planning, whatever form it 
may take, any move to bring order into the chaos of laws and 
jurisdictions, any serious endeavour to put an end to the vast 
scandal of racketeering, must raise this issue. 
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The opposition to Tammany within New York is characterised 
by a national as opposed to a local consciousness ; its deficiency 
in civic patriotism was manifest in the great blunder made last 
year by Judge Seabury, counsel to the Hofstadter Committee, 
which was in any case an Albany creation, when he denounced 
Tammany in a speech at Cincinnati, and then extolled the 
municipal administration of Cincinnati to New Yorkers. Unfortu- 
nately for the reformers who hold that municipal officials should 
be content with their salaries and that policemen should enforce 
the law, it would take more than the eloquence of Samuel Seabury 
to make New Yorkers eager to learn from Cincinnati. Has not 
New York 216 buildings of more than twenty-five floors, and one 
of them the highest in the world ? And as for virtue, has it not 
1580 churches, valued at a total of $251,000,000 ? And where is 
Cincinnati, anyway ? 

The anti-Tammany reformers are disposed to agree with the 
dictum of Methodist Bishop James Cannon Junior, of Virginia, 
that New York is ‘ the place where Satan’s seat is.’ But they 
despair of winning over the New York electorate to this view, 
and therefore they tend to invoke the higher unities of the 
American system, to appeal from the people of Manhattan to the 
wider public of rural and small-town America, to seek aid from 
outside Tammany’s domain. They would have New York 
delivered from the folly of her own voters and paternally ruled 
from Washington and Albany where rustic virtues prevail over 
urban ochlocracy. The fundamental issue was raised last year 
when, the voters of Kings County having elected to the office of 
sheriff a certain McQuade after he had conspicuously failed to 
explain the size of his private fortune in testimony before the 
Hofstadter Committee, the City Affairs Committee, a voluntary 
association of 1500 reform-desiring citizens of New York, 
demanded his removal by the State Governor. The demand led 
to an open letter controversy between the Governor and the 
leaders of the City Affairs Committee which has provided a unique 
series of documents for the student of contemporary American 
affairs, documents important not only because the Governor was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, now President-elect of the United States, 
but also because in them the whole orthodox theory of American 
local government is called in question. 

The situation at the time was somewhat complicated. The 
Tammdny organisation is a branch of the Democratic Party, and 
fights for Democratic ascendency at Albany. The Governor of 
New York State has been a Democrat since 1922 (Al Smith, 
1922-8 ; Roosevelt, since 1928), but the Republicans have main- 
tained a majority in the State Legislature and carried the State 
in the Presidential elections of 1924 and 1928. A Democrat 
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Governor at Albany has the function of acting as a shock-absorber 
for Tammany in the State’s too virtuous hinterland, even if he 
cannot prevent such inconvenient interferences as the Hofstadter 
Committee, set up by the Republican-controlled State Legis- 
lature in 1931 to investigate alleged abuses in the administration 
of New York City. Roosevelt, however, was not quite single- 
minded as a protector of Tammany, for he already had his eye on 
the White House and did not wish to be too closely identified 
with Tammany in the sight of the nation at large. Hence there 
seemed to be a possibility that he might be induced to take some 
action against what the reformers described as ‘ the unspeakable 
corruption of government in New York.’ 

The Hofstadter Committee was a legislative commission of 
inquiry, not a court of law ; it could not be said to ‘ convict ’ any 
of the public officials it examined. The City Affairs Committee, 
however, took the view that it was the duty of the State Governor 
to act on the findings of the commission, and ‘as an executive 
and not a judge’ to use his power of removal ‘ to oust an unfit 
public servant even when he has not committed an offence 
reviewable in a court of law or clear-cut enough to be adjudged at 
the polls.’ 

On March 17 of last year the Rev. J. H. Holmes and Rabbi 
S. S. Wise, respectively chairman and vice-chairman of the City 
Affairs Committee, wrote to the Governor enclosing a copy of 
charges already sent by them to the Surrogate of Queens County 
as cause for the removal of Mr. Theofel, chief clerk of the Surro- 
gate’s Court, and asking the Governor to ‘use your utmost 
interest and influence ’ to secure the removal. The charges were 
based on Theofel’s admissions in testimony before the Hofstadter 
Committee. On March 25 Holmes and Wise again wrote to the 
Governor, requiring him, likewise on evidence obtained by the 
Hofstadter Committee, to remove Mr. McQuade, who had recently 
been elected Sheriff of Kings County on the Democratic ticket in 
spite of his inexplicable bank account. 

Roosevelt replied to these appeals by open letter on March 30. 
With regard to Theofel’s case he wrote : 


This is a time of stress and of much hysteria in all parts of the nation, 
and it is my belief that at such a time one of the first duties of good citizen- 
ship is to sustain the American principles of justice. . . . You have asked 
the Governor with grave impropriety to exert pressure upon—‘ to 
influence ’—a high judicial officer solely upon your own ex parte charges, 
and before this judicial officer has had any opportunity to investigate 
these charges himself. By making this demand upon the Governor of the 
State you have shown a regrettable disregard of a fundamental of American 
constitutions and laws. This disregard makes more difficult the task of 
those of us who, in this State and in the city of New York, are trying to 
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arouse a greater interest on the part of the average citizen in the proper 
methods of securing more efficient and more honest local government. 


Referring to the demand for McQuade’s removal, Roosevelt 
continued : 


Your request is peremptorily denied for the clear and cogent reason 
that you seek to establish a new form of government utterly repulsive to 
the representative form under which we live . . . you ask the Chief Execu- 
tive of the State to set up a new rule: That he should remove from office 
any county official because of any act committed at any time prior to his 
election, even when such act was one of full public knowledge . . . you 
make me wonder if you are willing to admit two facts. First, the elective 
system, which extends not only to the high offices of the Federal and 
State Governments but also to local offices, allows to the registered voters 
full opportunity to select any citizen, no matter what you or I may think 
of the qualifications of that citizen for the office. It is true that the 
elective system sometimes results in the choice of officials unqualified or 
even unfit, but there are only two possible means of avoiding this: the 
will of the electorate to select better qualified officials or else the complete 
abandonment of the elective system itself. 

The second fact is that if our system of government were changed so 
as to give to the Governor the duty of overriding and nullifying a definite 
elective choice by removing an elected official for acts committed prior to 
his election, with full public knowledge thereof, such change would create 
in Albany a power so dangerous in the hands of an unscrupulous Governor 
that the will of the electorate could be wholly destroyed. Such a power 
would result in no improvement of government, but on the contrary in 
the destruction of the elective system through the resulting disregard and 
lack of interest in the affairs of local government by the citizens of every 
county. 


From this defence of his position the Governor then proceeded 
to attack the two ecclesiastics : 


Let me tell you two gentlemen straight from the shoulder, that I am 
becoming convinced from your letters that corruption in public office and unfit 
servants in public office are both far less abhorrent to you than they are to 
me. . . . The time which you two gentlemen now spend in bringing charges 
and asking your Governor to perform unconstitutional functions and to 
ignore the principles of representative government could be more profitably 
spent. If you would exert yourselves patiently and consistently in pointing 
out to the electorate of New York City that an active insistence on their 
part would result in better qualified and more honest and more efficient 
public servants, you would be rendering a service to your community 
which at the present time you are not performing. 


In another passage of the same letter the Governor admitted 
that 


in New York City and other communities of the State there are altogether 
too many public officials who are using their offices for private gain, even 
though such use may not be a legally criminal offense. It is that type 
which I seek to prevent from ever holding public office. 
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The New York Times of April 1 commented on this letter in an 
editorial, and declared that 


it marks a great advance over anything which he [Roosevelt] has pre- 
viously said in public, defining his attitude towards crooked politics and 
scoundrelly officials. . . . This is a courageous and heartening attitude 
for the Governor to take. Many of his friends in this city had almost began 
to despair of his assuming it. They felt that they needed his help. They 
hoped that he would see his way to express sympathy with the Seabury 
investigation and that he would not, by official silence, even seem to 
countenance Tammany attempts to brazen out the successive disclosures. 


That the New York Times should have found the Governor’s 
vague disapproval of corruption in public office ‘ a courageous and 
heartening attitude ’ shows clearly how little it expected of him 
in the way of criticism of his Democrat friends at Tammany 
Hall. Perhaps the City Affairs Committee itself had expected 
no more, but it certainly did not find his attitude ‘ courageot's and 
heartening.’ On the contrary, its leaders whom he had rebuked 
attacked him in turn with scathing invective. Referring to their 
charges against Theofel, Holmes and Wise in an open letter to 
Governor Roosevelt wrote : 


You are shocked that anyone should suggest that you ‘ exert pressure ’ 
upon ‘a high judicial officer.’ This, sir, is the sheerest quibbling. You 
know perfectly well what we meant in our appeal. We meant and we 
mean that, had you been worthy of your high office, as alert to the people’s 
interest as to your own political advancement, you would months ago 
have summoned the Surrogate of Queens County into your presence and 
demanded that he act on the facts brought to light by the counsel for the 
Hofstadter Committee. . . . Your own culpable inaction was at once the 
cause and occasion of our plea. You pretend that Surrogate Hetherington 
is a high and independent judicial official. You know that the Surrogate 
and scores of other officials in Queens County are the creatures of John 
Theofel, the Democratic leader of Queens, put in office by his power and 
kept in office for his advantage. Mr. Theofel himself has publicly admitted 
that he put the Surrogate in his present position. If you do not command 
or force action against Mr. Theofel, how can you expect his political 
underling to do so ? 


The attitude implied in this argument is poles apart from the 
Governor’s. Roosevelt takes his stand on the Law and the 
Constitution ; Holmes and Wise are referring to the actual facts 
of government in New York City, facts which are common 
knowledge but are not formally recognised as belonging to the 
political order. The Law and the Constitution make no provision 
for the case of ‘ a high judicial officer’ who is the nominee of his 
own subordinate. When, therefore, the Governor ‘ pretends’ 
that the Surrogate of Queens County is ‘ a high and independent 
judicial official,’ his contention is in theory perfectly correct ; to 
deny it is to deny that the reality of government corresponds to 
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the de jure structure. And that, of course, is just what Holmes 
and Wise do deny. But the burden of proof is on them, 
and formal proof is no easy matter even with the disclosures made 
by the Hofstadter Committee, for the great party organisation 
which in fact governs has no legal responsibility for the acts of 
its government. 

The same impatience at legal ‘ quibbling ’ is shown by Holmes 
and Wise in their retort to the Governor on the McQuade case: 


Dare you say, sir, that the citizens of Brooklyn had a fair chance to 
weigh the guilt or innocence of Mr. McQuade at the last election? Let us 
remind you that the disclosures before the Hofstadter Committee con- 
cerning Mr. McQuade’s unexplained bank accounts were not made until 
October 7, which was two full months after he had been designated for his 
present office by the Democratic party convention. . . . His nomination 
on the Democratic ticket in Brooklyn, as you well know, was equivalent 
to election. 


The phrase ‘as you well know’ was incautious. Governor 
Roosevelt, of course, did not know anything of the kind. 
The sovereign people chooses its representatives in perfect 
freedom and with full deliberation. To suggest that nomination 
on the Democratic ticket in Brooklyn ‘ is equivalent to election’ 
is a blasphemy against the elective system, and shocking to all 
good citizens. The facts are notorious, but they cannot be 
publicly and officially admitted. 

Holmes and Wise conclude their letter with a fiery denuncia- 
tion of Roosevelt’s whole policy as Governor : 




























If we have seemed to bombard you, it must be because any activity in 
the public interest appears like a bombardment to an official sunk in a 
stupor of indifference or lost in the absorption of planning and plotting for 
his own political advantage. You say that you are ‘ becoming convinced’ 
that ‘ corruption and unfit servants in public office ’ are even more abhor- 
rent to you than to us. Your record belies this boast. The Tammany 
brand is as clear on that record as the stripes of a tiger. You removed 
Sheriff Farley for his unexplained bank accounts only when Judge Seabury 
forced you to this action, and then you replaced the Tammany leader of 
the Fourteenth District with the Tammany leader of the Fifteenth District. 
. . . When Judge Mancuso retired under fire you appointed Judge Amadeo 
Bertini in his place, although the New York County Lawyers’ Association 
declared that Bertini was not fitted for the position of judge of the Court 
of General Session. You appointed Bertini on recommendation of Tam- 
many Leader Charles L. Kohler, and Bertini promptly revealed his calibre 
by refusing to waive immunity before a grand jury that was investigating 
a $100,000 transaction that followed his appointment. . . . Never once, 
during all the months in which disclosure has been piled on disclosure of 
the unspeakable corruption of government in New York, have you 


denounced those Tammany leaders who hold power in your party and office 
in this community. 
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It was not long after the close of this correspondence that 
there was actually a breach between Roosevelt and Tammany. 
The Tammany delegation at the Democratic Party Convention 
tried to ‘ stop Roosevelt ’ and secure the Presidential nomination 
for Al Smith, in which move they failed. The quarrel, however, 
was not lasting. The wickedness of New York, revealed by the 
Hofstadter investigation, was purged by the sacrifice of Mayor 
Walker, who retired gracefully from the scene, and the Tammany 
stalwarts swung into line to save the nation from another four 
years of Hoover. And in November one and the same wave of 
Democratic victory brought Franklin D. Roosevelt into the 
Presidency of the United States and Tammany’s new nominee 
into the mayoralty of New York. 

G. F. Hupson. 


VoL. CXIII.—No. 673 
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THE TRIPOD OF PEACE 


YEAR 1 of the great disarmament palaver has concluded with a 
record of achievement amounting to exactly nothing in the way 
of reduction and limitation of armaments. The original Draft 
Convention, the fruit of six and a half years’ moil and toil in the 
Preparatory Commission, was quietly dropped at the outset. 
In view of the fact that the Convention, as Mr. Hugh Gibson, 
the United States delegate, once observed, failed to contain any 
feature of real disarmament, it was not much loss. But if the 
Convention proved to be a boojum, it did at least illustrate the 
fact, which still seems to have escaped the numberless self- 
appointed guides of ‘ public opinion ’ in Great Britain, that dis- 
armament is first, last, and all the time a political problem— 
not a technical problem, and certainly not an occasion for high 
moral sentiment. 

Since then we have had a plethora of disarmament plans and 
projects from the Great Powers in turn, each of them having for 
its chief effect the rattling of skeletons in the various national 
cupboards, but none offering the slightest chance of general 
acceptance. We have witnessed, in fact, the spectacle that has 
occurred whenever disarmament has been pursued as an end in 
itself. The only agreement which has been registered up to date 
is on certain measures for the regulation of war, which, as every 
realist must recognise, would inevitably go by the board if that 
dread emergency should supervene. 

There is no mystery about the reasons for the complete 
deadlock. Of the divergencies of national policy disguised as 
differences of technical opinion the most conspicuous in the 
original Draft Convention was the Franco-German clash in 
respect of Article 53, which the Germans took to mean, and the 
French Government at that time undoubtedly intended to mean, 
the reaffirmation of the status quo in armaments as between 
victors and vanquished laid down in the Treaty of Versailles. 
The sequel has shown that this itself is only a token and symptom 
of the organic and functional disorder which has hitherto paralysed 
every attempt to heal the sores of Europe. The Paul-Boncour 
Plan was generally welcomed at first, even in Germany, as meeting 
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the German claim for equality of status, but further examination 
has shown that the method proposed amounted to little more 
than the recognition of the fait accompli of German re-armament ; 
while, as frequently happens, the much-trumpeted formula of 
December 11 has been interpreted in opposite senses in France 
and Germany, with consequent recrimination, so that the last 
state of that issue is worse than the first. We are back again at 
the point where European politics were at the time of the Hague 
Conference in 1899, and the high hopes that were placed in the 
new international régime of which Geneva is the symbol have been 
dashed to the ground by the experience of twelve years, cul- 
minating in a war of the most flagrant old-time character in 
the Far East. 

No wonder that the British Government is setting about the 
task of devising some face-saving protocol which will make it 
possible to ring down the curtain on the Conference and to 
concentrate on the more practical and immediate task of riveting 
the pieces of broken China, which, failing prompt action by the 
Western Powers, are likely to be mended with a generous applica- 
tion of Russian glue. That is presumably the meaning of the 
British programme of work, which may be summed up as follows : 


(1) It repeats the first article of the Five-Power agreement of 
December 11, that brought back Germany into the Conference, with the 
extension of the solemn pledge against ‘ resort to force’ to all European 
States ;_ which is all very well, but is only another form of words for the 
second clause of the Kellogg Pact. (British Governments have a way of 
leaving out of account entirely that fundamental pledge of total absti- 
nence.) To the ordinary man it seems quite clear that this reaffirmation 
of previous undertakings, which is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s latest hobby- 
horse, does more harm than good. There is a law of diminishing returns in 
respect of treaty pledges as in economics. (2) The British Government 
once again exhorts the continental European States to ‘study . . . with 
a view to their mutual security . . . the possibility of reaching political 
arrangements ’ for mutual assistance. Again a gratuitous piece of advice, 
for which Great Britain is not likely to get much thanks, since the best 
minds have been engaged on that study for over twelve years, while the 
political situation has gone from bad to worse. (3) The British Government 
advocates a Convention which would in fact replace Part V. of the Treaty 
of Versailles. This amounts to a concession of the principle of the equality 
of status, but not a word is said of the ‘system which would provide 
security for all nations,’ for which any conceivable French Government 
will unquestionably stipulate. 


That is the meat of the British dish. The rest is bones, at 
which the technicians are to be asked to pick as they have been 
picking for years, mixed with a little gristle from the Hoover 
dish, on which the Effectives Committee will break its teeth in 
attempting abstruse calculation as between the ‘police com- 
ponent’ and the ‘defence component’ of the existing land 
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forces for each country. In all this there is no promise of any 
all-round reduction of national armaments. The Japanese, 
indeed, in their latest proposals, blandly invite the other Great 
Powers to abandon the world conference method and confine 
themselves to special arrangements in the Pacific, Atlantic, etc., 
whereby ‘ limitation ’ should be translated into a slight relative 
increase in the strength of the Japanese navy. 


Perhaps the most unfortunate development of the last few 
years has been the tendency in England and America to attribute 
the deadlock in pacific effort at Geneva to French obstruction. 
Every kind of argument is adduced to substantiate the charge. 
The French demand for ‘ security ’ is gratuitously interpreted as 
being one for a British guarantee of the territorial status quo in 
Europe. That was indeed the purpose of the Geneva Protocol 
and of previous French proposals. The average Frenchman, 
quite apart from any political prepossessions, has a tendency to 
think in terms of a static world, to regard peace in terms of a 
firm guarantee for the upholding of the law and the treaties. 
But the Paul-Boncour Plan and the recent debates in the Chamber 
and Senate on the latest subsidy loan to Austria were a clear 
indication that France is prepared to modify her policy of stand- 
ing pat on the letter of the Versailles Treaty. It can hardly be 
expected that a French Government, at this juncture, should 
initiate a full-dress international debate on treaty revision, but 
anyone who is in touch with Frenchmen, and not only politicians 
of the Left, knows that French opinion has travelled a long way 
on this question. 

Let it be recalled that M. Franklin Bouillon, in the debate in 
the Chamber on the Herriot Government’s disarmament plan, 
was unable to obtain any support for the rider that he proposed 
to insert about maintaining inviolate the sanctity of the Versailles 
Treaty. The recent congress of the Ligue des Droits de L’Homme, 
held in Paris at the end of December, was remarkable evidence 
of the shift from what one might call the Poincaré position. 
This Ligue, with a little under 200,000 active supporters, is fully 
representative of French democratic radicalism, which has 
moved slowly but surely towards an appreciation of the need 
for liberating the architects of a new order in Europe from the 
‘shackles’ of Versailles. The congress had before it a draft 
resolution by the Central Committee, definitely accepting treaty 
rectification as a question of immediate urgency, and formulating 
suggestions for making effective Article 19 of the League Covenant. 
Specific reference was made to the unjust cutting up of certain 
territories, to the drawing of certain frontier lines, and, above 
all, to section 231 of the Treaty of Versailles—the war-guilt 
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paragraphs. The resolution was approved unanimously, and 
one may safely conjecture that positive official proposals on the 
question are only awaiting a favourable turn of the European 
kaleidoscope. 

Because, under M. Briand’s tuition, the major portion of his 
fellow-countrymen have—privately, at least—come to recognise 
the appalling danger (described in Major Polson Newman’s 
article in the January 1933 issue of The Nineteenth Century) of a 
Europe once again divided into two armed camps, it is lament- 
able that the British Government and the British people should 
still be under the impression that when France insists that any 
reduction of armaments must go pari passu with a definite 
measure of security she is angling for British military and naval 
support of the European status quo. 

All experience goes to show, indeed, that security and dis- 
armament are like Siamese twins. Any attempt to separate 
them is sure to be fatal to both. To that extent the French thesis 
is unimpeachable. On the other hand, it is essential to place 
these twin goals on an international plane. The nations’ repre- 
sentatives hitherto, flanked by their military experts, have 
continued to work within the obsolete diplomatic tradition of 
each nation seeking protection for itself—i.e., security against 
successful attack in the event of war, instead of security against 
war itself by an all-in policy of peace risks. The French, however, 
who are nothing if not realists, have at length seen, apart from a 
few nationalist stalwarts, that security, interpreted, as it was 
recently by Herr von Papen, to mean a state of military and naval 
preparedness for defence against any possible combination of 
Powers, means the inevitable armament race, and ultimately, 
money permitting, the hegemony of a country possessing such 
extensive frontiers requiring to be ‘defended’ as Germany. 
M. Paul-Boncour, in interviews and articles, has laid great stress 
on the fact that the military organisation section of the French 
Plan has for its aim ‘ defensive armies.’ But the thing is a con- 
tradiction in terms. For, as Mr. Henderson said in his Burge 
Memorial lecture of 1931 (‘Consolidating World Peace’), ‘ all 
armaments are defensive weapons in the eyes of those who 
believe that the only sure guarantee of peace is to be effectively 
prepared for war.’ If only the peace-mongers and drummers 
of disarmament would come down from the clouds of high- 
falutin’ sentiment and look at the facts, they would see that 
national defence, which is still regarded by most of them as 
perfectly right and proper, is only the obverse of the medal of 
preparedness for war—against some particular Power or com- 
bination of Powers. It is psychologically incompatible with any 
reduction of armaments. No more insidious anodyne, indeed, was 
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ever prescribed than the supposititious distinction, so dear to the 
Continental democrat, between the professional army intent on 
aggression and a conscript ‘nation in arms’ preoccupied only 
with self-defence. President Hoover’s declaration last summer, 
by the way, about his country’s requiring ‘an army and navy 
strength such as would guarantee that no foreign soldier shall 
land on United States soil’ was a naif admission that the 
* security ’ complex of the wicked European nations is shared by 
the United States Administration. 

There is in this country an instinctive sympathy for the 
German claim for equality of rights. What has not been realised, 
at any rate until recently, is that acceptance of the German case 
without the counterpart of effective international security, 
which is the sine qua non of any reduction of armaments, is simply 
reversion to the law of the jungle in international relationships. 
The Germans are certainly entitled to claim a comparable state 
of ‘farmed security ’ to that enjoyed by other nations. General 
von Schleicher, in his famous article in Heimatdienst on August 30, 
1932, can hardly be blamed if, following the lead of apostles of 
disarmament in England and America, he confined himself to 
negative criticism of the work of the Disarmament Conference. 
The General has remarked disingenuously that ‘ we are prepared 
to arm our forces with knives and cardboard shields if our neigh- 
bours do the same’; though as a realist he must be perfectly 
well aware that the other nations are not exactly itching to make 
a bonfire of their peculiarly aggressive weapons of war—those 
which, as such, were taken away from Germany in IgI9. 

Let us be frank and recognise that the genuine and general 
desire for disarmament to-day springs, not so much from any 
ethical renaissance, but from an all-pervading fear, nurtured by 
our experiences of 1914-18, and heightened by the ghastly pic- 
tures of ‘ that next war’ painted by the experts and latterly by 
Mr. Baldwin. And just as fear is, whether we like it or not, the 
dominant motive in the individual man’s attitude to the question 
of war, so we ought to make no bones about recognising that fear 
underlies the policies of the various social groups called nations 
in which it is our destiny to live. The remedy, therefore, cannot 
lie in any preaching of ‘ confidence ’ which every known fact belies. 
Nor is there any hope, in Europe, from the relative principle of 
armament limitation based on faith, hope and parity, such as 
has hitherto ‘ worked the oracle’ in regard to the limitation of 
Anglo-American naval armaments. It can only be in working for 
the removal of that fear. 

In view of the menacing situation in Central Europe, the 
French are as ready as any other nation now for an all-round 
reduction of armaments. But, given the fact of political 
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nationalism and the persistence of militarism, they are likely to 
go on insisting that nothing can be done unless and until other 
countries, particularly Great Britain, recognise, by deeds as well 
as words, that, as Mr. Henderson in his address on February 6 to 
the International Club at Geneva put it, ‘ their supreme national 
interest [is] the strengthening of the new system of international 
law and institutions which since 1920 they have been striving to 
build up.’ Do those who have defended the British Government’s 
shilly-shallying on the question of Japan’s plain breach of her 
obligations ever realise the effects of her bad example in Europe ? 

The alternative is clear—either a return to the pre-1914 
international anarchy, each nation retaining unchecked the 
power to make war, or constructive effort in the light of collec- 
tive responsibility, which is the basis of the League Covenant, 
involving, in the words of M. Henry de Jouvenel, ‘a sum-total 
of protection such as to discourage any aggression and to end 
the insecurity which condemns each State to rely only on itself.’ 

A recent volume? by a well-known French pacifist, M. 
Monteilhet, throws favourable light on the historical background 
of the French thesis. The author shows how the phrase ‘ peace 
through disarmament ’—the theme, we are often told, to be 
chanted by all good and true pacifists—has been wrenched from 
its original context, which was nothing more nor less than the 
international security for which the French Government stands. 
His point is that disarmament cannot be treated apart from the 
question of the establishment of an international régime of law 
and order. He reminds us of the fundamental proposition, 
which in 1917-18 appeared to everyone to be the necessary 
conclusion to Armageddon, that peace and international security 
were to be attained by the destruction of armies and their replace- 
ment by police forces. President Wilson’s Fourteen Points were 
only the supreme expression of the general determination to 
eliminate the inter-State duel which we call war from the relations 
of the international society. One has only to read the documents 
published in Mr. David Hunter Miller’s book, The Drafting of the 
Covenant, to realise that the original phrase about a ‘ war to end 
war’ was very much more than mere rhetoric. General Smuts 
did not exaggerate when he said that ‘ the horrors and sufferings 
of this war have produced a temper of the peoples which must 
be reckoned with as a fundamental fact of the political situation 
in Europe to-day.’ 

The war system was to be superseded by a supra-national 
system of peace based on organs of justice and power, an inter- 
national authority endowed with what President Wilson called 


1 La Paix par le Désarmement, by J Monteilhet (Marcel Riviére: Paris, 
193 3). ; 
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‘the organised major force of mankind.’ This was to be done 
by abolishing the contending national armies of century-old 
tradition, starting with the German, their place being taken by 
very much similar units of police which should suffice to safeguard 
the internal security of the State-community. External security, 
on the other hand, in the minds of these heralds of the new age, 
from President Wilson downwards, was to be protected by a 
similar international police force. 

How vested interests and the genuine and widespread fear 
of Bolshevism wrecked this high endeavour I need not go into 
here ; it is admirably described by M. Monteilhet. At all events, 
the distinction between ‘army’ and ‘ police force’ was blurred. 
M. Tardieu, speaking of army adjustments, put in his claim for 
the army’s function—‘ the traditional réle of defence against an 
external enemy ’; so that the idea of internal security was trans- 
lated into ‘ securité du pays.’ (In view of what has happened in 
the Far East, it is interesting to recall that the actual amendment 
replacing the term ‘domestic safety’ by ‘national safety’ in 
Article 8 of the League Covenant was made at the suggestion 
of the Japanese delegate.) The net result was that the ‘ peace,’ 
so far from being a ‘ peace without victory,’ demanded in the 
President’s speeches in 1916, became what the Germans have 
always called it, a Diktat, and it left the German army in a state 
of suspended animation pending an examination of the whole 
question of the reduction and limitation of armaments—an entirely 
new term—which M. Clemenceau was successful in postponing. 

All unwittingly the Germans, in raising the issue of Gleich- 
berechtigung, have forced the makers of policy in other countries 
to take stock and see exactly where they stand in regard to 
their promised building-up of a new order. Clearly re-armament 
by the Germans and the ex-enemy Powers, whether sanctioned 
by a so-called treaty or not, is the dire alternative to effective 
provision for collective safety from war. 

Without a firm substructure of international security such 
as the League of Nations, in the mind of President Wilson, was 
designed to supply, the whole edifice of international peace is built 
upon the sands. There will be no disarmament, no appeasement 
of political strife in Europe, until the representatives of all States 
at Geneva have tackled the problem of the ‘ organisation of 
peace,’ as the French rightly call it, in all its complexity. 


If, then, it be granted that international security must be the 
ground-plan of peace through disarmament, the Herriot Plan is 
the first serious effort to repair the damage to the original structure 
of the League, caused by the withdrawal of the United States 
from the responsibilities undertaken for them by President Wilson 
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at the Peace Conference. That defection, as we know, has 
rendered it impossible for any British Government to do more 
than lip-service to the idea of mutual protection, which is explicit 
in Article 16 of the Covenant, but implicit in the whole document. 
Only the other day the British representative at Geneva told the 
world for the mth time that ‘ this country cannot undertake any 
more commitments in Europe beyond British membership of 
the League and the Locarno Treaty.’ He seems to have over- 
looked the fact that no such commitments are being asked for. 
The French long ago gave up any hope of obtaining either an 
Eastern Locarno or a Mediterranean Locarno. Mr. Eden himself 
admitted that the Herriot Plan asks no more from Great Britain 
than that she shall fulfil her obligations under the Covenant. 
From the United States no more is asked than a pledge that 
the U.S.A. will not actively assist a law-breaker. 

Now, as long as the attitude of the United States to any 
breach of the collective system for the prevention of war was an 
unknown factor, there was some excuse for deviation from what 
Mr. Eden has styled ‘the ambitious ideal of universal effort 
towards mutual assistance.’ But after the declarations by 
responsible American leaders that some procedure for common 
action by signatories of the Kellogg Pact is its logical corollary, 
that argument no longer holds water. The Stimson doctrine of 
non-recognition and the experience of American co-operation 
which the Sino-Japanese conflict has afforded have once more 
transferred the onus to Europe—and specifically to Great Britain. 

Fear is the chronic mass-emotion harnessed to political facts 
which is responsible for the international tension in Europe. 
The first thing to do, therefore, is to organise mutual assistance 
which can be swift and sure to obviate that fear. The proposal in 
the French Plan for national contingents to be maintained 
within the various States, but earmarked for the service of the 
international community, is patently unreal. Precisely at a 
moment of crisis a Government would have every temptation to 
refuse to allow its forces to be involved. The French have 
hitherto hankered after this idea of co-operation of armed forces, 
which is the method of Article 16 of the Covenant, as it was the 
guiding principle of the Geneva Protocol. But the experience of 
the last twelve years does not suggest that this will be the way 
forward. Centralised force, primarily in the shape of an inter- 
national air force, as indeed the Herriot Plan premises, is the 
only practical solution. It is bound up with the idea of inter- 
nationalising civil aviation, as the latest British programme 
at Geneva, following Mr. Baldwin’s outspoken speech in the 
House of Commons, appears to recognise. It will take time, 
no doubt, to build up an international air police force. But 
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one thing is certain : as long as national military air forces are 
maintained, there can be no ‘ security ’ in Europe. 

At any rate, something more than mere verbal allegiance to 
the collective system for the prevention of war is badly needed, 
or else it is all up with the League of Nations as an instrument 
of international security in Europe. Large sectors of British 
opinion cling to the illusion that the Locarno guarantees are the 
maximum extent of their country’s commitments to the collec- 
tive system. Such persons deliberately overlook the fact that 
Great Britain, like every other signatory of the Covenant, is 
committed to the principle of sanctions. A legal guarantees 
system such as the Locarno Treaty is really irrelevant to the main 
issue on which Continental nations are seeking light and guidance 
—namely, whether or not the notion of corporate responsi- 
bility governs British policy. For, rightly or wrongly, British 
enthusiasm for Locarno has been interpreted on the Continent 
as masking a desire to ‘ contract out’ of the society of nations 
without incurring the odium attaching to formal repudiation, and 
the British Government’s attitude throughout the proceedings 
in connexion with the Manchurian conflict has been calculated 
precisely to confirm that opinion. 


Since 1924 the work of the committees at Geneva has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the formula for peace had been 
found—namely, arbitration, security, and disarmament. On the 
surface, much of the quarrelling has been as to the order in which 
these desiderata are to be achieved. But it is clear to anyone 
cognisant of the actual political situation in Europe to-day that 
this formula is inadequate. Peace, if it is to be more than an 
interval between wars, rests on a tripod, of which international 
security, treaty revision and disarmament, to use the current 
jargon, are the feet. Only by some concerted effort on the part 
of members of the League to translate into practical terms the 
principles of the League Covenant embodying these three ideas 
will the world be saved from the threatening cataclysm. The 
positive task of this generation is to build up an international 
polity of this nature on the basis of ordered force. Force there 
must be, if only in the background, this side of the millennium. 
The whole question is one of international organisation, so that 
force may be restricted to the police function. 

As long, of course, as the Covenant system was riveted to the 
Treaty of Versailles, which manifestly in other respects differed 
little from the kind of ‘ peace’ usually imposed by victors on 
the vanquished, the British instinct to oppose the sundry logical 
plans for organising peace by collective force that were presented 
by their French neighbours was right enough. Oddly enough, 
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in contrast with the static conception of peace, the most satis- 
factory definition has been supplied by the man who, perhaps 
more than any other of his fellow-countrymen, is identified with 
French ideas—namely, Lord Davies, author of The Problem of the 
Twentieth Century. It is ‘ the establishment of an international 
régime which can bring about in a peaceful manner the adjust- 
ments vital to the world’s growth.’ 

How necessary this dynamic element is to any solid con- 
struction has all along been appreciated by people in this country. 
Discussion of treaty revision, however, has hitherto been on the 
wrong plane. There has been plenty of it, and, for the most 
part, ill-informed and unwise. What is wanted is, not that the 
diplomats and experts shall make another patchwork quilt of 
European frontiers, but that they shall work out, within an 
international framework, an ordered and peaceful process of 
change. This aspect of international relationships has been 
almost entirely neglected. With the exception of a little book 
by Sir John Fischer Williams,? I know of no serious English work 
on the subject. Who knows whether, if there had been some 
impartial, permanent and non-diplomatic organ of the League of 
Nations in existence, the world would have been spared the war 
hysteria of Japan, whose legitimate grievance against Chinese 
policy in recent years is fully appreciated in this country. As 
it is, the greater part of the literature dealing with the establish- 
ment of a new international order fails to draw the essential 
distinction between justiciable and political disputes. The 
antithesis of ‘law’ and ‘war,’ for example, so beloved of our 
American cousins, completely blurs this distinction. 

As Sir John Fischer Williams says, the essence of political 
disputes is that ‘ a change in existing rights . . . is sought. . . . 
The political dispute . . . may relate to any subject. Its nature 
is determined not by the objective criterion of the subject- 
matter in connection with which the dispute arises, but by the 
subjective criterion of the mental attitude of the disputants.’ 
Clearly almost all the open sores in Europe to-day come under 
this heading of political disputes. Yet little or nothing has been 
done to translate into terms of practical policy and institutions 
the admirable principle of Article 19 of the Covenant, providing 
for reconsideration by the League Assembly of treaties which 
have become inapplicable, or the ‘ consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world.’ 

It is true that under Article 11 it is ‘ the right of each member 
of the League to advise the Assembly or the Council: of any 


* International Change and International Peace (Oxford University Press, 
1931). 
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circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace.’ But in practice, as 
the Far Eastern dispute has shown, the diplomats are never 
likely to avail themselves of this opportunity. In any case, the 
Assembly, as an amendment to Article 19 of the Covenant put 
forward during the discussion of the League of Nations Com- 
mission in Paris made clear, can only recommend. It has no 
compulsory authority, either under that article or under Article 15, 
where a formal report is made of the facts of a dispute similar 
to the report now being made with regard to Japanese action in 
Manchuria. There was a proposal at the Assembly of 1930 to 
give compulsory force to a unanimous report of the Council 
(exclusive of the parties) under Article 15, but, although it 
obtained considerable support, it never reached the stage of a 
formal amendment. Events have shown, however, that pro- 
cedure by trial and error in this fundamental question of peaceful 
change is wholly unsatisfactory. The alternative of ad hoc 
conciliation commissions is no less so. It will probably be 
necessary for the statesmen of Europe to contemplate establishing 
a panel of international magistrates—z.e., men of recognised 
international standing, appointed, not as representatives of their 
States, but as experts in international business, on the same 
principle as are appointed the expert Colonial administrators on 
the Mandates Commission. 

There is something to be said for the procedure suggested by 
the Ligue des Droits de l’Homme in the resolution to which I 
have already referred—+.e., setting up ‘an international juris- 
diction of an unquestionable impartiality to investigate and 
report on any requests for treaty adjustment.’ The resolution 
also provided that a claim should go forward, if supported by a 
two-thirds majority in the Assembly; while the report of this 
kind of permanent ‘ Lytton Commission ’ should be referred back 
to the Assembly, which might again take a decision by a two- 
thirds majority. Unquestionably, this procedure is in line with 
the original intentions of President Wilson and the other sponsors 
of the Covenant. In a somewhat bitter attack on the League 
as it is * we have been reminded recently that President Wilson’s 
first drafts knew nothing of a Council, a body whose ‘ spiritual 
origin,’ according to this German publicist, ‘ does not lie in the 
idea of the solidarity of nations, but in an alien and hostile idea, 
the deStructive notion of the concert of Great Powers.’ Dr. 
Beer exaggerates, of course. Of the need for an executive body 
similar to the Council there can be no two opinions. But in view 
of the obvious clash between diplomatic manceuvring by the 
representatives of the Great Powers and the firm stand by 

* The League on Trial, by Dr. Max Beer (George Allen & Unwin, 15s.). 
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representatives of the smaller States in the course of the protracted 
discussions of the Manchurian muddle, what he says should be 
borne in mind. 

The Times wrote recently in a leader that the League ‘ is in 
fact an international Committee whose task it is to co-ordinate 
the diplomacy of.all its members’ ; in other words, a concert of 
Europe redivivus and expanded. If that were all there is to it, 
then all hope of removing the devastating fear underlying the 
policies of European States and of giving substance to the ideal 
of the peace-makers would have to be abandoned. 

The time has come when the British Government, no longer 
being able to plead the absence of the United States from the 
League as an excuse for her refusal to help in making effective 
the collective system for the prevention of war, must give evidence 
that it understands the purpose for which the League was devised. 
No one in his senses pretends that, as things are now, with an 
international community devoid of any security in the way of 
sanctions, Japan’s direct method of taking the law into her own 
hands could be prevented. But the British policy of ‘ concilia- 
tion,’ put forward as the only alternative to coercion, has only 
succeeded in making the League ridiculous, and incidentally in 
alienating both parties to the dispute. 

With dogged persistence, ever since the war, the French 
have been contending that the League, if it is really to be the 
instrument and symbol of a new order, must be something 
more than a forum of conciliation. And they have based their 
arguments on agreed principles, not merely on intellectual 
conceits, unsupported by facts. British opinion, on the other 
hand, has always tended to regard the League as simply a settled 
method of conference. It is the natural attitude of people 
thinking in terms of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
And, indeed, the League’s founders were at pains to spare, as 
much as possible, the susceptibilities of the ‘sovereign inde- 
pendent ’ States. But in Articles 8, 10, and 11 of the Covenant 
they quite definitely affirmed the principle of collective responsi- 
bility for the prevention of war—+.e., the principle of sanctions. 
Not that the League is bound by any means to the maximum 
and drastic penalties mentioned in Article 16. It can take ‘ any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations’ (Article 11). But such action, necessarily 
connoting alternative and graduated means of war prevention, 
must necessarily be concerted im advance. Sanctions cannot be 
improvised. 

The argument, so persistently heard, that those articles of the 
Covenant envisaging collective action in the common interest 
presuppose a super-State is entirely misleading. In the minds 
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of those who look upon the League as something more than a 
vehicle for pre-war diplomacy under the mantle, as it were, of 
post-war aspirations the League would remain what it is nominally 
at present—an agency of co-operation between independent 
Governments. Only these Governments would have committed 
themselves in advance to the undertaking as a co-operative 
society of ‘any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations’ and would have worked out a 
comprehensive, elastic and sure procedure for prompt and effective 
action. Not otherwise is the purpose of the Herriot Plan. That 
plan, as it stands, goes a long way towards meeting the obstacles 
that have hitherto stood in the way of any concerted action on 
the basis of the Covenant. It lacks, of course, the essential 
complement of any scheme for international security—namely, 
machinery for treaty revision. But is not this a great opportunity 
for the British Government to offer the only kind of leadership 
which can appease political strife in Europe, by acceptance of 
the French case for international security, on condition that the 
French Government in its turn accepts the principle of treaty 
revisability ? And the two countries could then join in a united 
effort to produce the necessary machinery for making Article 19 
of the Covenant effective. 

It is fair to say that the post-war Governments have hitherto 
neglected equally the need for a solid structure of international 
security and the establishment of permanent machinery for effect- 
ing peaceably such changes in national rights as new conditions 
demand. This problem must be attacked simultaneously—the 
two-fold problem of treaty rectification and the organisation of 
international security. Great Britain is cast for the réle of bridge- 
builder. Any disarmament which is more than a saving of money. 
can only come after there is general agreement on the main issue, 
the upholding of the basic idea of collective responsibility. In 
this respect, let us be frank, Great Britain, and not France, is 
the nigger in the woodpile. 

There has unfortunately been no concerted or sustained 
endeavour to convince the British people that if it would have 
peace it must pay the price. Lord Cecil did, it is true, on one 
occasion beseech a wireless audience to recognise that peace and 
disarmament, so vociferously demanded in Great Britain and 
America, are not to be had for the asking. He declared that there 
was a price to be paid for peace, and that that price was the 
genuine acceptance of the obligations for collective responsi- 
bility undertaken when Great Britain signed the Covenant. The 
unthinking, however, interpreted Lord Cecil’s reference to 
‘security’ as a hint that this country should simply revert to 
an Anglo-French alliance, which was the last thing he intended. 
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So Lord Cecil said no more. And the fundamental political 
issues barring the way to any progress in Europe were left 
unresolved. 

The remarks of General Smuts, in his ‘ Practical Suggestion ’ 
submitted to the Peace Conference—and he can hardly be 
accounted a supporter of ‘ Continental’ ideas—on the actual 
function of the League, deserve to be reprinted here : 


But while we avoid the super-sovereign at the one end, we must be 
equally careful to avoid the mere ineffective debating society at the other 
end. The new situation does not call for a new talking-shop. We want an 
instrument of government which, however much talk is put into it at the 
one end, will grind out decisions at the other end. We want a league which 
will be real, practical, effective as a system of world-government. The 
scheme which I have seen, and which brings representatives of all the 
independent States of the world together in one conference to discuss the 
most thorny of all subjects and requires that their decisions to be binding 
must be unanimous, is from that point of view not worth discussion. It 
means that there never will be any decision issuing from the league ; that 
nobody will take the league seriously; that it will not even serve as 
camouflage ; that it will soon be dead and buried, leaving the world worse 
than it found it. 


The reason for the impotence of the League of Nations is not 
that it is tied to any system of ‘ sanctions.’ On the contrary, 
there are no effective sanctions in existence. Nor is it simply a 
question of an ever-failing education in world citizenship. It is 


quite simply our refusal to recognise that there can be no peace, 
no healthful national life, except in an organised community of 
nations, endowed with the necessary organs of peaceful change 
and an instrument of power to enforce justice. The French Plan 
points the way, and the Manchurian affair points the moral. 


W. HorsFALt CARTER. 
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THE IRISH FREE STATE ELECTIONS 


MR. DE VALERA’S success in his sudden appeal to the Irish Free 
State electorate has been more decisive than the final results 
would seem to indicate. Proportional representation always 
prevents such violent fluctuations as occur under the simple 
system which has operated so long in England. The Free State 
constituencies all return at least three members, and in some 
cases eight or nine, so that the official Opposition can always 
count on retaining at least one seat in three ; whereas under the 
English system all three seats might be won for the same party 
by a local majority in each district if there were anything like a 
‘landslide.’ Moreover, the distribution of surplus votes after 
the most popular candidates have been returned tends to equalise 
matters still more. Candidates who would have no chance of 
election on the first count frequently gain so much by the trans- 
ference of surplus votes to them that they are eventually elected, 
although they would have no chance whatever in a straight fight 
for one seat. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, Mr. de Valera was 
certainly entitled to expect more than a bare majority of only 
one over all other parties, in view of the extraordinary increase 
in the poll for his party. Compared with the elections of a year 
ago, Mr. de Valera’s party increased their total of first preferences 
from 565,000 to 687,000, while Mr. Cosgrave’s party dropped from 
447,000 to 421,000, and the Labour Party also dropped from 
98,000 to 79,000. Many of Mr. Cosgrave’s former supporters, it 
is true, voted this time for the new Centre Party, which polled 
some 127,000 first preferences as compared with roughly 40,000 
first preferences for the Farmers’ candidates last time. But the 
alliance between the new Centre Party and Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Cumann na nGaedheal is certainly not closer than the alliance 
between the Labour Party and Mr. de Valera’s Fianna Fail. 
If the combined figures on each side are contrasted, Mr. de Valera 
can show that Fianna Fail and Labour together polled 766,000 
first preferences, while Cumann na nGaedheal and the Centre 
Party together polled only 545,000. These totals of course omit 
the Independent candidates, of whom nine have been returned to 
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the new Dail. The first preferences for Independent candidates 
totalled some 69,000. But, even if all these are credited to the 
Opposition, Mr. de Valera can fairly claim that he has received 
a clear mandate, in an election which has been fought on a clear 
issue and with much less intimidation than had been expected. 
Acloser analysis of the results makes Mr. de Valera’s triumph all 
the more convincing. His newspaper the Irish Press summarises 
the position as between the two main Opposition parties quite 
fairly in pointing out that ‘ Fianna Fail has a strong lead over 
Cumann na nGaedheal in all four provinces: Leinster, 24 to 18 ; 
Munster, 25 to 15; Connacht, 18 to 11; and Ulster, 8 to 3; 
National University, 2 to 1.’ (The figures for Ulster, of course, 
refer only to the three counties—Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan—which are included in the Irish Free State.) More- 
over, the electoral fortunes of Ministers and ex-Ministers make a 
remarkable contrast. Mr. de Valera’s own poll in County Clare 
was higher than ever before, while Mr. Cosgrave’s poll in Cork 
City was substantially less than last time. All but one of Mr. 
de Valera’s Ministers were elected on the first count, and most 
of them at the head of the poll. Mr. Cosgrave’s former Ministers, 
on the contrary, had much greater difficulty in securing election. 
Two of them in County Kerry were only elected at the last count, 
while Mr. Hogan in County Galway was also nearly eliminated. 
Mr. Blythe, who had been Finance Minister for nearly ten years 
and Vice-President in Cosgrave Governments since the death of 
Kevin O’Higgins, actually lost his seat. So also did Professor 
Hayes, who was Speaker of the Dail until a year ago, and has 
since been one of Mr. Cosgrave’s principal supporters. 

In face of such results there can be no question that Mr. de 
Valera has carried the country with him. The whole situation 
in regard to a possible settlement of the present dispute between 
the British Government and the Free State will have to be 
reconsidered in the light of the election results. Nothing could 
be more misleading than the facile assumption that Mr. de 
Valera has achieved this very notable victory merely by reviving 
anti-English hatreds in Ireland, or by creating a legend that 
Mr. J. H. Thomas is responsible for all Irish troubles at the 
present time. The election has been won on a definite programme 
of political and economic reconstruction, which has apparently 
gained acceptance in all parts of the country. The economic 
and social problems vary so much in different parts of Ireland 
that, broadly speaking, three distinct problems have to be 
included in any programme for reconstruction. The total 
population of the Irish Free State is just under 3,000,000, of 
whom roughly 500,000 live in Dublin City or County. There is 
only one other city of considerable size—namely, Cork, with a 
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population of nearly 80,000. Limerick, with some 40,000 people, 
comes next in size, and then Waterford with less than 30,000, 
These are the only cities large enough to be treated as county 
boroughs ; and between them they include roughly 650,000 of 
the 3,000,000 people in the Free State’s twenty-six counties. 
Outside of these four cities the problems of modern industrial 
life, as they are known in England, scarcely exist. 

But while the Free State is thus overwhelmingly agricultural 
outside four cities (of which Dublin alone can be counted as a 
city of large population), there is a strongly marked dividing 
line between the life of the West and of the Midlands. The 
whole centre of Ireland is a plain which possesses great natural 
advantages for grazing, except for the large central tract known 
as the Bog of Allen and some other marshy lands. These midland 
counties have in fact been gradually devoted almost entirely to 
grazing cattle; and they are consequently the most thinly 
populated counties in Ireland, although their land is the most 
fertile. West of the river Shannon, however, the country is 
mostly mountainous and infertile; and here, for historical 
reasons, the population is much more dense. That fundamental 
problem confronts every effort to improve economic prosperity 
in Ireland, and it is, in fact, the chief explanation of Mr. de 
Valera’s recent success. The paradox of this maldistribution of 
Irish population is so immensely important in Irish politics that 
a few sentences of explanation are necessary, even at the risk of 
being accused of obsession with past grievances. The explanation 
is primarily the fact that Cromwell ordered most of the Catholic 
families ‘to Hell or to Connaught,’ and that their descendants 
are still living in the barren counties west of the Shannon because 
they were driven from the fertile lands less than three centuries 
ago. Other causes (chief among them being the Irish land 
system, which exploited land without regard to any other interest 
than making profit) have still further denuded the fertile midland 
counties of peasant families and replaced tillage by grazing, with 
consequent depopulation. Hence the cattle trade, which plays 
so large a part in the present dispute between the Irish Free 
State and the British Government, affects chiefly the depopulated 
counties of the Midlands and the South; while the densely 
populated and barren counties of the West have suffered com- 
paratively little from the cessation of the export trade. If this 
fundamental factor in the situation had been borne in mind, it 
may be doubted whether the British Government would have 
been so ready to impose its crippling import duties upon the 
cattle trade, and upon the other agricultural exports which are 
derived chiefly from one section of the Irish farmers. It is the 
graziers and the large farmers—who have generally been staunch 
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supporters of Mr. Cosgrave—who have felt the devastating effect 
of the ‘ blockade’ duties; while the small farmers of the West 
have been scarcely affected by them. The ‘ West,’ in this con- 
nexion, is not only the province of Connacht, but the whole 
western seaboard from Donegal to Kerry and West Cork. It 
has been the chief economic problem in Ireland for generations. 
Lord Balfour, when he was Irish Secretary nearly fifty years ago, 
realised its seriousness and established the Congested Districts 
Board to try and improve conditions. The term ‘ congested 
districts ’ was adopted by him to describe those parts of Ireland 
(which, in fact, covered the entire West from Donegal to Bantry 
Bay) where the population was greater than the available resources 
could adequately supply. Many schemes were initiated to 
redistribute the little holdings of the small farmers, to supply 
them with materials and piers to assist sea fishing, and to 
encourage rural industries. But the problem still remains 
almost unchanged—of a large population living in extreme 
poverty upon barren land, with a great number of small holdings 
(many of them having less than 15 acres) out of which the 
peasantry have to provide their own simple needs. 

One may reckon this whole western seaboard, with its primitive 
and self-contained social and economic life, as being roughly the 
‘West ’ of Ireland. Within that area approximately half the whole 
population of Ireland, apart from Dublin, live under such con- 
ditions. Clare, which has been Mr. de Valera’s principal strong- 
hold since it first elected him in 1917, is a typical county of the 
kind ; and the West has all along been the chief source of Mr. 
de Valera’s political following. His programme has naturally 
been largely influenced by the needs and the ambitions of the 
West. The export trade to Great Britain plays a surprisingly 
small part in relation to its normal life. Its people still live in 
extreme poverty, and for years many of the younger generation 
have had no alternative but to emigrate, either to America or to 
Great Britain, to find a means of living at all. Even money plays 
a very small part in the economy of the West. The few necessities 
of life are provided for their own consumption by intensive 
farming of their small and infertile holdings. In recent years 
there has been a slight improvement in the marketing of poultry 
or eggs, wherever they can be produced beyond the requirements 
of the families themselves. But even for such marketing barter 
still plays a considerable part, with the local shopkeeper as the 
indispensable middleman and source of credit in bad seasons. 
The one serious payment which has been required is the half- 
yearly instalment of land annuities, which are the equivalent of 
the old rents. To provide this payment of rent small farmers 
have usually kept a few cattle wherever they could afford it ; 
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and the sale of a calf or of a few pigs has usually provided the 
amount of cash needed. 

Obviously the one important assistance which Mr. de Valera 
could bring to people living in such conditions was the promise 
of reduction in rents. His campaign to abolish payment of the 
land annuities has been actively waged for at least six years, 
and he has gained ground steadily in the West as a direct result 
of that campaign. A year ago many small farmers were still 
sceptical as to whether he would dare to act upon his electioneering 
promises. But since Mr. de Valera has shown that he seriously 
intended to withhold payment of the land annuities, it is not 
surprising that he has gained ground still more in the recent 
election for that reason. To some extent the fall in prices has 
been felt by the small farmers who had a small surplus to sell ; 
but they have apparently decided that it is well worth while 
enduring a temporary fall in prices (which would have occurred 
in any event during the past year) in the hope that Mr. de Valera 
will succeed in at least reducing their land annuity payments. 
The negotiations with London during the past year have indeed 
revealed that the British Government was willing to listen to any 
friendly appeal for remission of the land annuities. And the 
small farmers of the whole West have undoubtedly good reason 
to thank Mr. de Valera for what he has done to alleviate their 
difficulties. Mr. Cosgrave realised this so fully that during the 
election campaign he attempted to outbid Mr. de Valera by 
promising complete remission of land annuities for the next two 
years. There was at least a chance that the small farmers would 
accept his higher bid. But they have apparently felt that Mr. 
Cosgrave did nothing to help them in the matter for ten years 
while he was in office ; and they have remained sceptical as to 
his ability—or perhaps even as to his sincerity—in making his 
belated promise. 

That Mr. de Valera would gain seats in the West was therefore 
to be expected. The problem of the Midlands is more com- 
plicated ; and the most remarkable feature of the election results 
is that he has gained ground in precisely those counties which 
have been most seriously hit by the ‘ blockade.’ But here also 
M-. de Valera’s programme had covered the problem. Those 
who had followed his propaganda must have been prepared 
for his success in the grazing districts. His strongest and most 
immediate appeal was, of course, on the ground that he was 
saving the country from having to pay a tribute of £5,000,000 
a year to England. But the key to his whole economic pro- 
gramme is his determination to increase tillage in the fertile 
Midlands, and so provide more employment. He has been met, 
of course, with many technical objections—that wheat cannot be 
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grown profitably in Ireland ; that a subsidy on wheat will only 
lead to substituting one crop for another ; that tillage cannot be 
made to pay; and so forth. These arguments may indeed be 
quite sound, but Mr. de Valera has presented quite a strong case 
against them by showing how rapidly tillage has been promoted 
in other countries much less fertile or less favourably placed than 
Ireland. It is no wonder, therefore, that his programme has 
made a deep appeal to the badly paid agricultural labourers in 
the grazing counties, and that they have voted for him, in the 
belief that he will compel the big farmers to adopt more tillage, 
under threats of confiscating their lands if they refuse to employ 
their stipulated quota of labour. Moreover, his campaign has 
raised hopes among the labourers and the ‘ landless men’ that 
they may even acquire land through the failure of graziers to 
obey Mr. de Valera’s orders. One of the most striking speeches 
after the election was made by a well-known deputy who declared 
that the election had been fought ‘ against the bullock,’ and that 
the dispossessed were at last to inherit the land again. Mr. 
de Valera himself put the same case with great force again and 
again when he said that for generations young men and women 
in Ireland have been reared for export as though they were 
cattle, and that he was determined to end that system by com- 
pelling the large farmers to employ more labour. 

The election results in the midland counties show how power- 
fully that appeal has worked. Mr. de Valera has increased his 
poll everywhere in the grazing counties; and on the whole he 
and the Labour Party together hold fully twice as many seats in 
those counties as the Opposition. Needless to say, the large 
farmers and the graziers have been in revolt ever since the 
‘blockade’ duties on Irish agricultural exports were imposed. 
The English newspapers have been full of reports of their 
emergency meetings and of their impassioned resolutions of 
protest. And in England, where one thinks of farmers as well fed 
and sturdy yeomen with an intense repugnance towards revolu- 
tionary programmes, it has been naturally assumed that the 
Irish ‘farmers’ would throw out Mr. de Valera’s Government 
by an overwhelming vote. But in fact the substantial and 
prosperous farmers in Ireland are few in number, and the agri- 
cultural labourers have discerned new hopes of gaining possession 
of their lands. Even in places where many labourers have 
suffered very severely through dismissal owing to the collapse 
of the cattle trade, the labourers have been more inclined to vote 
for Mr. de Valera as their future saviour than to blame him for 
the loss of their miserable wages. 

So in the Midlands as well as in the West Mr. de Valera could 
safely count upon the support which he has received. A different 
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problem had to be faced in the cities and the larger market 
towns. Here, if anywhere, Mr. Cosgrave might hope to gain 
ground because of the widespread unemployment resulting from 
the ‘economic war.’ In Dublin especially the loss of the cattle 
trade has created appalling unemployment ; and on a smaller 
scale also in Cork and Waterford and Wexford. But in regard 
to the cities Mr. de Valera had already won great popularity 
by the many bold measures introduced by the first Budget of 
his Government last spring. His grants of milk for necessitous 
children ; his large schemes to provide work in relief of unem- 
ployment ; his reckless promises to provide money for housing 
of the workers and to clear the slums—these measures have gone 
far to allay discontent, and especially to raise new hopes. At 
the same time his persistent propaganda in favour of creating 
new Irish industries has convinced many people that his proposals 
at least deserve a trial; and an increasing number of people 
are definitely hoping to benefit by protection of the home market. 
How far these ambitious schemes can ever materialise, or how 


the next Budget is to be balanced, or how the Free State Govern- © 


ment is to raise even a small loan to finance its always growing 
deficit, are questions which economists take more seriously than 
the electorate which has just returned Mr. de Valera to power. 

The realisation that these troubles would inevitably become 
much more serious before long was certainly one of the chief 
reasons why Mr. de Valera made his sudden decision to appeal 
to the electorate. He has shown most remarkable gifts as a 
political strategist ever since he assumed office without even 
commanding a clear majority last year. The timing of this 
recent election showed the same skill in strategy. An election 
before Christmas would have been unpopular; yet he was 
confronted with a really formidable menace in the rise of the 
new Centre Party. The full effects of the ‘ economic war’ will 
not be apparent until the next Budget is introduced this spring. 
By that time it will be known also how far the destruction of the 
export trade has diminished agricultural production for next 
year. The deficit will certainly be enormous; and even with 
crushing increases in direct taxation Mr. MacEntee can scarcely 
be expected to balance his Budget. There may quite probably 
be real difficulty in raising money, even on short-term bonds, 
to tide over the emergency which is sure to arise. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Cosgrave had for a whole year been forced to hold his hand. 
He had not even yet applied for writs to fill the constituencies 
where by-elections were overdue, when Mr. de Valera suddenly 
announced the dissolution of the Dail early in January. 

There were clear signs that the new year would bring about 
a concerted counter-offensive. Mr. Alfred Byrne, the Lord 
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Mayor of Dublin, has long been regarded as one of the shrewdest 
judges of probabilities in Irish politics, and he has a unique 
knowledge of conditions among the working class in Dublin. 
When, shortly before Christmas, he announced his hope that a 
coalition might be formed to defeat the de Valera Ministry, it 
looked as though he had reason for believing that the time for 
action had arrived. Mr. Cosgrave, who is also extremely astute 
and is an intimate friend of Alderman Byrne, gave the proposal 
his blessing. Before long Mr. Frank MacDermot and Mr. James 
Dillon, as independents, launched the new Centre Party, which 
was ostensibly to win support from both the main rival parties 
and to pursue a pacific policy. Had they been given time to 
complete their plans and to organise a serious campaign, they 
would undoubtedly have been a serious danger to Mr. de Valera’s 
Government. The conviction has long been widespread that 

normal conditions cannot arise in Irish politics until both Mr. 

de Valera and Mr. Cosgrave have left the stage. A new party, 

led by two able young men with fine family traditions, might 

easily have attracted a following which would have weakened 

Fianna Fail as well as Cumann na nGaedheal. But in fact Mr. 

de Valera turned the new movement to his own advantage by 

most dexterous management. Leaving it time to gather so 

much momentum that it could not be suddenly suppressed, he 

announced a general election when negotiations for an alliance 

between the Cosgrave party and the new party were in progress. ° 
Both parties had been drawing up lists of suitable candidates ; 

but no agreement had been reached as to which would withdraw 

in favour of the other. In the result, both parties put up rival 

candidates in many constituencies, and thereby split the Opposi- 

tion vote. The Centre Party did, in fact, gain a number of seats, 

but they were all at the expense of Mr. Cosgrave’s party ; and 

Mr. de Valera’s triumph was assisted by the division of his 

opponents. 

What Mr. de Valera may be expected to do in the new Dail 
remains very much a mystery. Even his Cabinet colleagues are 
believed to know very little of his most important decisions 
until he actually announces them. But certain features of his 
policy are inevitable corollaries of his general programme. No 
one who is familiar with his propaganda can have been surprised 
by his recent concentration upon achieving the reunion of Ireland. 
There has never been a stage in the Sinn Fein movement when 
the unity of all Ireland has not been regarded as the indispensable 
basis of any settlement. Failure to recognise that unity was the 
feature of the Treaty in 1921 which made Mr. de Valera repudiate 
it, and led him into the civil war of the following year. In every 
vital stage of his negotiations with London since a year ago 
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Mr. de Valera has himself raised his demand for Irish unity 
wherever any possible pretext made it possible. There has never 
been the slightest idea on the Republican side of considering even 
a completely independent republic for the twenty-six counties 
of the Irish Free State as a settlement of the Irish demand, 
The Free State is, from the Republican point of view, a purely 
artificial and temporary creation, just as the present ‘ Northem 
Ireland,’ with its arbitrary area of six counties, is an artificial 
creation, the author of both creations being Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. de Valera himself, and still more the extremists of his party, 
would far sooner lose everything that has been gained in the 
way of political independence than admit for a day that Ulster 
is not part of Ireland. That Ulster must be included in some 
permanent arrangement as an integral part of Ireland is the 
first axiom of their political faith. So the fact that Mr. de Valera 
has said comparatively little about the ‘ republic ’ in the election 
campaign and in his subsequent speeches may reasonably be 
taken as indicating his desire to approach the Ulster question 
in as conciliatory a spirit as may be possible. It is many years 
since he made his famous assertion that ‘ we are not doctrinaire 
Republicans.’ What he does claim, and may be expected to 
fight for without compromise, is the right of Ireland as a national 
entity to enjoy the same political independence as is enjoyed 
by Holland or Belgium or Switzerland. Once that right were 
recognised, however, there is no reason whatever for believing 
that Mr. de Valera would approach the future from an anti-English 
angle. On the contrary, he has repeatedly shown his appreciation 
of the close geographical connexion between the two islands 
and of their natural community of interests. But until the claim 
to political independence has been vindicated, and so long as that 
claim is resisted by British Governments on any pretext, he 
must be expected to treat England as the enemy which denies 
her freedom to Ireland. 

A more actual problem, for the time being, is the fact that the 
British Government not only established the partition of Ireland 
by creating the Northern Ireland Parliament in 1920, but is 
still pledged to perpetuate that partition which violates the 
principle of Irish unity. The difficulty of retracing the steps 
then taken is very obvious. But there is likely to be little peace 
in Ulster during the coming years unless negotiations are seriously 
undertaken to find a basis of agreement. In that connexion 
the most important statement made by Mr. de Valera since the 
election was his solemn declaration that he ‘ would make great 
sacrifices ’ to achieve Irish unity. What formula he has in view, 
or what symbols of unity he would be willing to accept, while 
agreeing to very wide powers of local self-government for Ulster, 
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will no doubt be disclosed in negotiations when they are under- 
taken, as inevitably they must be before long. 

Meanwhile, one of the most important factors in the whole 
situation is frequently overlooked. Mr. de Valera has far more 
reason for desiring to remain within the British Commonwealth, 
at any rate while the question of Irish partition is being fought 
out, than for leaving it. Were he to declare an independent 
republic at once, he would cease to command that extremely 
powerful leverage upon London which he now enjoys through 
the active sympathy of certain Dominions. In Australia 
especially, owing to the great influence of Irish elements in 
Australian politics, he could count upon very powerful backing 
in any quarrel over Ulster which might conceivably involve the 
British Government in armed conflict with the Free State. In 
South Africa still more he can count on genuine and admiring 
sympathy for almost any effort he makes. Even in Canada 
he has established influential connexions since the Ottawa 
Conference. Add to these influences within the British Common- 
wealth the enormous influence upon American opinion which can 
be quickly mobilised in favour of Sinn Fein whenever relations 
between the American public and the British Government 
become strained. Knowing that these various forces can be 
mobilised in case of certain contingencies, Mr..de Valera has 
embarked upon the new phase of his political programme. He 
is well aware of the traditional attitude of Ulster Unionists 
towards the claim that Ireland must be made whole again. But 
in the industrial cities of Ulster, Labour to-day is by no means 
as responsive as it used to be to the beating of Orange drums. 
The recent railway strike has shown that ; and there may be 
other strikes in Ulster, particularly in those services which are 
a reminder that Ireland is essentially one economic unit. Lord 
Craigavon’s Ministry is certainly not likely to encourage Mr. 
de Valera’s advances. There may even be repetitions of the 
once familiar outbursts against the Nationalist districts of West 
Belfast and elsewhere. Such outbreaks, however, would pro- 
vide Mr. de Valera with excellent material for propaganda in 
the Dominions and in America ; while they would greatly assist 
his own campaign in the Free State to achieve the recovery of 
Hibernia Irredenta. 

DENIS GWYNN. 
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THE RIDDLE OF GERMANY. 


For the third time since the summer the German people— 
sovereign since the autumn of 1918 and prolific since then in 
organisations to further the effective exercise of sovereignty— 
is invited to express its will by means of a parliamentary majority. 
The situation gives point to the old Bismarckian gibe: ‘ Show 
me three Germans and I will show you four parties.’ In the 
latest disturbed phase of Germany’s political history there has 
been one clear expression of opinion. A majority of the electorate 
definitely preferred Hindenburg to Hitler. Since then the old 
President has laboured strenuously to give effect to that pre- 
ference. He has failed and has confessed his failure by appointing 
Hitler to the most important office in the Reich except his own. 
At long last there has emerged the first Cabinet since Briining’s 
fall to possess any real promise of stability, and its first act is an 
experiment which its critics admit to be hazardous. It is asking 
an electorate whose members are longing for a firm, strong Govern- 
ment to confirm it in power! By such devious ways and such 
dubious means does Germany achieve one of those compromises 
so natural to the political genius of Britain. No wonder that 
British opinion, still strong in its traditional belief that a free 
Parliament is competent to solve every political issue, contem- 
plates the German situation with a bewilderment that readily 
hardens into suspicion. 

Yet in the fundamental fact of the situation there is no matter 
for surprise. Nothing in its history or its experience has qualified 
the German people to become a parliamentary democracy, and 
this psychological condition accounts for the remarkably diver- 
gent courses pursued by the French and the German republics. 
It must be admitted that the historic muse sometimes likes to 
bewilder her votaries. Here were two forms of government of 
apparently similar type. Both came into being in the hour of 
military defeat. Under both, public opinion turned for guidance 
to an honourable and trusted soldier. But here the parallel, to 
all seeming so exact, abruptly breaks down; for whereas one 
unsuccessful tussle with the Chamber drove MacMahon to resig- 
nation, Hindenburg is unchallenged when he sends Reichstag 
after Reichstag about its business. 
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There is no mystery about the course of events in France. 
Sovereignty undoubtedly resides in the popular Chamber, which 
is almost indissoluble within the limits of its term, which keeps 
the strictest hold of Cabinets and even of Presidents, and which 
is always, though perhaps after a twelvemonth of experiment, 
capable of creating a majority, whether along the lines of elec- 
toral cleavage or not. But in Germany power is emphatically not 
with the Reichstag. At best it keeps Governments in office 
because its elements hate one another too much to combine to 
destroy them ; at worst it is so conscious of its impotence that 
it dare not meet but sheepishly awaits the dissolution decree. 
Yet neither in theory nor in fact is Germany an anarchically 
minded country. If sovereignty does not reside in the Reichstag 
it must be sought elsewhere. Where, then, is it to be found ? 
The temperament of a people is independent of its forms of 
government, and the Germans have themselves insisted on their 
continuity by maintaining, with general approval, the word 
‘Reich ’ as the abiding label of a State transformed from empire 
to republic. They are a people who for centuries have displayed, 
and struggled to combine, two incompatible qualities—a passion 
for abstract knowledge and a capacity for practical achievement. 
No synthesis yet devised is wide enough for them. Hence on the 
one hand they despise foreign solutions of their social problem 
and let their thought become dangerously ingrown, and on the 
other acquiesce very readily in an authority which, by firmly 
imposing its will, can keep their contradictory impulses within 
tolerable limits. At best, however, their life is full of paradoxes. 
Set in the heart of Europe and lacking natural frontiers, they are 
exclusive ; and while cherishing an ideal of unity which no 
disaster can shatter, they cling obstinately to local sovereignties. 
It is less remarkable that they came late into the company of 
national States than that they ever entered it at all, and the 
system which served them well for close on fifty years deserves 
sympathetic scrutiny, even though its life was short as history 
counts time. 

The Empire was made by the army, and the army itself was 
both Prussian and aristocratic. Its officers were landowners and 
the sons of landowners, administering with modern technique 
but feudal temper properties which stretched on across the great 
European plain until their owners, changing their nationality 
but not their spirit, became the Baltic barons who upheld the 
Tsar’s throne. In the Germany of the ’seventies the agrarian 
interest represented by these dominant figures was of supreme 
economic importance, and their political influence was no more 
than worthy of their place in German life. But as German 
industry progressed the agrarians were in no mood to surrender 
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their political power. It endured to the end of the Empire and 
has even survived its fall. When Biilow was making one of his 
tactful efforts to escape from gathering difficulties he expressed a 
wish to have the words ‘ He was an agrarian Chancellor ’ inscribed 
upon his tombstone. Certainly the epitaph ‘He was not an 
agrarian Chancellor’ might be carved on the broken column 
which marks General von Schleicher’s place in the political grave- 
- yard. It may even be doubted whether all Hindenburg’s vic- 
tories and the immense prestige which his character has won for 
him would suffice to keep him firmly where he is, did not his 
birth and sympathies assure him the support of his fellow soldier-: 
squires. During the life of the Empire, however, two other 
forces began to challenge the sovereignty of the agrarians. 
There were the big business men, thanks to whom Germany had 
become not merely rich and strong, but a world-power. There 
were also the people. Education and prosperity had begun to 
stir them from their old unquestioning obedience, and their 
nascent ambitions were cautiously nurtured by the leaders of 
the Catholic Party and violently stimulated by the Socialist 
chiefs. Here, then, were aspirations which could not be ignored, 
and it is among William II.’s claims to statesmanship that he 
encouraged them to find satisfaction in his own person. His 
patronage of the great industrialists was by no means to the taste 
of the Junker nobility which had exalted the old Prussian mon- 
archy. That the king should keep in friendly touch with the 
head of Krupp’s was all very well, for Krupp’s was a business of 
immense military importance. Besides, the lady who inherited 
it could make a good marriage. But Ballin, really no more than 
a commercial traveller on a large scale, was a person of a different 
order, and the Kaiser’s Ocean-Jew, as he was called, found that 
commands to the palace did not open the doors of exclusive houses. 
The Emperor was, however, undisturbed by mess-room criticism. 
In his foreign tours he showed that he was something of a com- 
mercial traveller himself, and though the industrial magnates 
sought neither seats in Parliament nor places in the Cabinet, 
they had the Emperor’s ear, and through him exercised increasing 
pressure on the course of German policy. 

With the masses William II. was less fortunate—less fortunate, 
indeed, than he deserved, considering that his refusal to begin his 
reign with the renewal of the repressive anti-Socialist law was 
among the prime causes of his breach with Bismarck. Through- 
out his reign he endeavoured, often in his characteristically 
theatrical way, to prove to the mass of his subjects that he was 
properly mindful of his responsibility for their welfare. It was 
on grounds of a loyalty which he had a right to claim that 
he challenged the Social Democrats. Their growing influence 
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exasperated him and led him at least once into language of 
tactless and undignified defiance. To be ignored not for personal 
reasons but because he was part of a system was more than he 
could endure, and there can be little doubt that he impressed 
himself on the minds of men who regularly voted against him, so 
that even after his fall he was often referred to more in pity than 
in anger. But there is also no doubt that the Socialist conception 
of his superfluity was firmly maintained against him and that 
throughout his reign there was a great organised mass of his 
subjects to whom disloyalty to the throne was an article of 
political faith. Worse perhaps than the disloyal were the luke- 
warm, and of the Catholic Centre it could fairly be said that it 
struck a bargain with the Empire and accepted the Emperor on 
terms. These terms were that the policy of the State should 
never run counter to the conceptions of the Catholic faith. The 
quarrel with Bismarck had shown that the Catholic element in 
the Reich was too strong to be suppressed, and from the middle 
‘seventies onwards it was the aim of the Centre’s leaders to make 
government impossible without their support. The distribution 
of the population made the party strongest in all the frontier 
districts except towards Denmark, and it thus had a basis for its 
claim to be the cement which held the Reich together. That 
claim was maintained after the Revolution and, until Dr. 
Briining’s fall, with success. Whether it is still well-founded the 
future will show. 

This much at any rate is certain, that under the Empire there 
were two parties and two only—the Socialists and the Centre— 
which, alike because of their numerical strength and because of 
the wide area over which that strength was distributed, could 
claim to be national forces and as such entitled to a share in the 
country’s government. To some extent the demands of the 
classes on which they relied were satisfied by the figure of the 
Kaiser. With his removal the whole impulse towards popular 
sovereignty should have centred in them, and, in fact, did suffi- 
ciently so centre to enable them to combine, even ifa little uneasily, 
in the same Government. Unfortunately for their prospects the 
tendency to party fission, which is always a feature of German 
politics, again asserted itself. Before the Revolution there were 
two national parties in Germany. To-day there are four, the 
Socialists and the Centre being balanced, and even outbalanced, 
by the Communists and the Nazis. It may fairly be claimed 
that, even in Germany, democracy is on the march. But it 
elects to march in four armies—whose soldiers tend to fight one 
another en route. 

There is indeed a possibility that three of them will combine. 
The Socialists have already been taught by experience to co- 
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operate with the Centre, and the Communists, threatened with 
extinction, may bring themselves to co-operate with the Socialists, 
A real democratic majority would then result, but it would have 
no permanence about it. The three armies might unite against 
the fourth, but would fall to squabbling among themselves when 
they had routed it. In particular, the ‘ united Marxian front’ 
aspired to by all who can range themselves under the red flag 
would fall to pieces in the moment of victory. For the differences 
between Socialists and Communists are profound. They are not 
the right and left wings of a party of progress, but are divided, 
and have been divided these forty years, on a fundamental 
question of principle. It is the issue obstinately raised by Lenin 
and not likely to be let fall again as long as the Kremlin’s present 
masters retain their power. Is Socialism a piece of party tactic 
to be forwarded by such alliances as the situation of the moment 
may make desirable? Or is it—to borrow a term of a parallel 
creed—totalitarian ? Is Socialism a form of majority rule, or is 
it a minority dictatorship? To compromise, as the German 
Socialists have compromised, is to admit that the bourgeois 
social order is not utterly evil; to make that admission is to 
deprive Communism of the very ground of its existence. There 
can be no accommodation, except momentarily and in the face 
of violence, between views so essentially divergent. It is, however, 
to violence, whether concealed under the forms of law or not, 
that the Nazis are prepared to resort. They form a strong 
minority, but know that their strength has now more or less 
reached its limit. The forces against them, fundamentally 
divided though they may be, are nevertheless a majority. Nothing 
but force—the suppression and dispersion of organised Com- 
munism—can alter even the appearance of things, and the 
German mind, never more critical than in politics, is not to be 
deceived by appearances. Nevertheless, it is to this device that 
the Nazis must resort to make good their claim to speak for the 
people, and it is in this artificial and truncated form that popular 
sovereignty has at last established its titular control of the 
German governmental machine. 

Big business—the other new aspirant to power—is enthroned 
beside it. It, too, has had its experience of political vicissitudes. 
At first it continued in its old ways and sought to hold the Presi- 
dent’s ear as it had held the Kaiser’s. It pinned its hopes to the 
enigmatic figure of Hugo Stinnes, who eagerly assumed the part 
assigned to him. Once—at the Spa Conference—he came into 
the foreground and himself dealt with the representatives of the 
ex-enemy States in the vital matter of reparations. But for the 
greater part of his short time of prominence he preferred to pull 
effective strings from behind the scenes. To him and to his 
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colleagues, engaged as they were in conducting Germany’s 
international trade, the course of the country’s foreign policy was 
matter of absorbing concern. The Foreign Office was therefore 
the department of State which claimed their interest, and with 
the appointment of Dr. Simon—an associate of Stinnes and per- 
haps his nominee—to the Foreign Secretaryship it seemed as 
though the business men had made good their claim to take over 
the substance of the power which the soldiers had perforce sur- 
rendered. But Stinnes’ career ended in eclipse, and as financial 
catastrophe drew near the conduct of Germany’s international 
relations, and with it the determination of Germany’s future, 
passed into other hands. When the inflationary storm was over 
business found its interests safe in the hands of Gustav Strese- 
mann, who was, however, representative of much more than 
business interests. His death reopened the old question of the 
status of the great industrialists in the new Germany. It is at 
this stage that Herr Hugenberg—in many aspects Stinnes’ 
successor—emerges into prominence, and with his appearance the 
ambitions of his class are diverted into a new field. Herr Hugen- 
berg has dealt in rough-and-ready fashion with the fabric of 
Germany’s international relationships. His tendency has been 
to substitute defiance for accommodation, and he has shown no 
particular concern for the liquidation of Germany’s foreign 
credits. In his opinion, whatever menace may threaten from 
across the frontiers may be ignored, may even be courted, pro- 
vided some escape is found from the dangers presented by 
6,000,000 unemployed. For him and, as he sees it, for all 
employers of labour the dominant need is for economic stability 
at home. Accordingly he now takes office as ‘ Crisis Minister ’ 
pledged to restore prosperity to German industry and German 
agriculture and prepared to co-operate with whatever authori- 
tative forces will give support to a drastic policy of economic 
betterment. 

In this alliance of democratic enthusiasm and business 
management, which to Germans trained in the Socialist tradition 
must needs appear unnatural and abominable, there is a third 
element. The officer-landlord has returned if not to his old 
predominance in the State at least to a commanding position. 
Hindenburg, as President of the Reich, decides the form and the 
life of Governments, and his attitude, it is evident, will determine 
the reaction of the Reichswehr towards events. Moreover, the 
man who holds second place in the Government and, what is 
more important, administers the key-State of Prussia has been 
drawn from obscurity by Hindenburg’s will and, whether in or 
out of office, functions as his adviser and emissary. Add that 
the Foreign Office is in the hands of a Junker of the finest intel- 
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lectual type, and the new Germany begins to wear a face markedly 
resembling the old. Nevertheless, there has been a change. 
Both democracy and business have direct representation in the 
Government such as was never granted them under the Empire, 
and though the association in which the three aspirants to 
sovereignty are now assembled is manifestly uneasy and probably 
unstable, the same criticism could be passed on the successive 
partnerships of Kaiser and Chancellor throughout William II.’s 
reign. What is certain is that the present association will get a 
parliamentary majority. It will get it in one of three ways. It 
may command a majority by surpassing the previous Nazi 
record at the polls ; it may, with its eye on the past, contrive a 
majority by securing the toleration of the Centre; or it may 
hack its way through to a majority by proscribing the Communists 
and so robbing the opposition of a hundred votes. 

What is significant, however, of the present state of Germany 
is that the majority, in whatever way it may be attained, will 
count for nothing. The sovereign parliament, in the very act of 
asserting its sovereignty, will abdicate ; for the first and perhaps 
the only business of a Reichstag able to function will be to 
endow the Government with more or less dictatorial powers. 
The tide of German thought is now definitely set towards autho- 
rity, though whether of the Right or the Left is in dispute; 
and unless authority is vigorously wielded by the Nazi-Nationalist- 
Junker coalition it will be claimed by the Communists, with civil 
war as an incident to their pretensions and anarchy as its out- 
come. In such a situation debates and resolutions are meaning- 
less. Wars, Bismarck once told the Parliament of his day in 
words which every German remembers, are won, not by speeches 
and majorities, but by blood and iron. There is a war—a war 
of ideas—in progress in Germany now. It, too, will be won— 
such is the firm conviction of those in power—by blood and 
iron ; though, if the iron be resolutely wielded, little blood need 
be shed. 

But the end is not so near nor so clear, however obstinately 
the competent but limited Junker mind may argue to the con- 
trary. The realities of German politics are very different from 
the idiom—anti-semitic, anti-ca>italist, anti-foreign—in which 
Germany’s political controversies are conducted. That, indeed, 
is why the German Reichstag, elected in the terms of those con- 
troversies, is by almost universal agreement negligible. For the 
German mind, true even in its present mood of authoritative 
practice to its metaphysical bias, is grappling with a fundamental 
problem. Is society to be constituted on the basis of private 
property, or is the denial of private property to be the foundation 
of social life? That issue has been clearly joined, not merely 
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because the German temperament finds it philosophically absorb- 
ing, but because Germany’s geographical position makes it 
practically insistent. There the country lies on the map, stretched 
out to cover the gap between France, where private property is 
most widely distributed and most reverently cherished, and 
Russia, where private property, whether in land or capital, has 
been dramatically abolished. Europe is not wide enough to 
hold the ideas which inspire these contradictory social concep- 
tions. They are too big and too hostile to be kept within national 
frontiers, and indeed both France and Russia are ready enough 
to hold their respective cultures up as models. They must needs 
clash across Europe, and are already clashing in the perplexed 
Balkan world, in which France has now staked out claims far in 
excess of her political needs. But their natural battlefield is 
Germany. The German Communists definitely look to Moscow, 
and although both Nazis and Nationalists would indignantly 
repudiate any debt to French thought, they owe more than they 
realise to the tradition of 1793. 

It may be, then, that this election which is meant to give 
Germany that firm hand at the helm for which the country 
yearns will settle nothing—will, in fact, do no more than marshal 
the vanguards of opposing forces. Students who seek to turn the 
light of the past upon the bewildering present should beware of 
the use they make of the double-edged doctrine that history 
repeats itself. In spite of an illusive beginning, the history of the 
Third Republic has not repeated itself across the Rhine. But it 
does not follow that the doctrine should be discarded. Once 
Germany became the battlefield of the ideas by which the reli- 
gious structure of modern Europe was determined. It is Europe’s 
economic structure that stands at the hazard now, and the rival 
theories are already at grips on German soil. That history 
always repeats itself in some form or other is profoundly true, 
if only because the problems of whose attempted solutions 
history is the record are eternally the same. But the pattern of 
repetition is fluctuating and varied, and it may be that the 
parallel to Germany’s present situation is to be sought, not in the 
campaign of liberation nor in the years of national revival, but 
in the dim, grim precedents of the Thirty Years’ War. 


HAROLD STANNARD. 
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WORLD AGRICULTURE 


THE dislocation of agriculture in every community where pro- 
duction from the land rises above subsistence level is part of the 
general dislocation of economic life the world over. But as ‘ each 
branch of world economy has its own special problems, and its 
own responsibility for the orderly conduct of its business,’ a 
Chatham House Group set itself to study the main facts of the 
production and consumption of farm products and to consider 
the expedients ‘adopted by Governments and by groups of 
producers in the hope of averting disaster.’ The results of its 
work are now available.} 

Indeed, the world to-day is faced with a situation with no 
historical parallel, for with the largest population ever known, 
with a standard of living in the more socially developed countries 
which has been rising for a century, with the technique of food 
production at its maximum and food in abundance, there are 
hungry millions in every quarter of the globe. Statements such 
as these are common enough, and they are true in their general 
sense. The inference is that there is something wrong with a 
world economy which prevents the flow of the products of 
agriculture into the channels where they are most required, 
though the extent of the dislocation may vary between nation 
and nation according to the political action taken by each to 
help or to hinder the exchange of goods. But it must not be 
forgotten that those who generalise about world economics have 
usually in their minds no more than that section of the world 
by which their own lives are affected, and, in talking of world 
agriculture, they unconsciously include great parts of it to which 
their observations have no application, for they are referring only 
to those countries which have a surplus available for barter. ‘It 
is worth while to stress the fact,’ says the Chatham House Group, 
“that the great majority of mankind are employed in tilling the 
soil, and there can be no general prosperity while they are suffering 
from acute distress.’ In point of fact, the ‘ great majority ’ of 

1 World Agriculture : an International Survey. A Report by a Study Group 


of Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford University 
Press, 1932. 12s. 6d. net.) 
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those engaged in tilling the soil are tilling it to supply themselves. 
According to the Chatham House estimate, more than 60 per cent. 
of the agricultural population of the world is located in Asia, and 
the addition of Africa and Russia accounts for more than three- 
quarters of the world’s farming population. What proportion of 
these are wholly self-suppliers, or trading only within the limits 
of their own localities, it is impossible to say ; but it is certainly 
very high, and the whole of this class of agriculturists is entirely 
unaffected by the incidence of agricultural prosperity or de- 
pression in more highly organised communities. In short, the 
problem of world agriculture, as the term is generally employed 
and as it is used here, is, like cancer and many other evils, a 
problem mainly of civilisation. 

Further, it must be remembered that the problem is one of 
very recent growth. Less than a hundred years ago the import 
of food into Europe was limited to a few products of the tropics, 
of which sugar was the most important, while the exchanges 
between European countries themselves were almost negligible. 
England took wine from France and Portugal, she exported wool, 
and there were fluctuating deliveries of corn from the Continent, 
the Corn Laws notwithstanding. But in general the European 
nations were self-sufficient in their food requirements. In this 
country the demands of the rapidly increasing non-agricultural 
population were still being met by the expansion of the farming 
area and the improvement of farming technique. The open 
fields, which characterised so much of the corn-growing districts 
of England, had given place to inclosures, and a general all-round 
improvement in the standard of tillage had followed. Much of 
the common grazings, also, had been inclosed and large parts of 
them brought under cultivation ; and lastly, there were great 
areas of waste lands and woodlands, once marginal or out- 
side the requirements of a smaller nation, which were actively 
reclaimed during the latter part of the eighteenth century and 
the first part of the nineteenth. Lincoln heath, the Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire wolds, are examples of districts well known to-day 
for their high standard of arable farming, which were rabbit 
warrens or wastes in Arthur Young’s day, and Wychwood Forest, 
to take an example of another class of land, was grubbed up, 
equipped and colonised only in the middle of last century. 

Technical improvements in husbandry were contributing, 
also, to the expanding demands of the population. The theory 
of land drainage was better understood, the improvement of 
livestock was going on apace, better varieties of seeds and better 
implements were available. The industrial demand for food had 
given agriculture in England the greatest stimulus that it has 
ever known. But there was obviously a limit to the expansion 
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of production which was possible in this country, and the high- 
water mark had been reached by the ’seventies. About that 
time there began a revolution in world agriculture, though it is 
impossible to give it an exact date and the process is still going 
on. But the annihilation of distance by the development of 
transport on sea and land, the opening up of the prairie provinces, 
the demand of the settlers for manufactured goods which only 
England was in a position to supply and which could be paid for 
only in the products of the land, broke down national self- 
sufficiency in food supplies in this country and made England 
dependent, ultimately, upon the agriculture of other countries to 
an extent unknown anywhere in the history of the world since 
the collapse of the Roman Empire. A combination of causes 
brought it about that in a few short years the supremacy of the 
English corn-grower in his home market was shattered, and it 
has never been recovered. 

The agriculture of the New World, on the competitive scale 
which it reached so soon, was conducted on an entirely new 
principle. In England land was limited but labour was plentiful, 
and, by the time of the collapse, intensive cultivation of the 
soil had doubled the natural return of unimproved land. In 
the prairie provinces land was limitless and labour was scarce, 
and the competition of these countries would have developed 
very slowly had it not been for the invention of labour- 
saving machinery. Beginning with the reaper, every succeeding 
improvement or invention—the self-binder, the tractor, the 
harvester-thresher—has extended the acreage which one man 
could control. In the place of the highly diversified intensive 
agriculture which had been evolved all over Europe, and nowhere 
more completely than in England, the prairies developed a highly 
specialised form of production, concentrating on one commodity 
produced in the cheapest possible way. The large acreage, 
handled by machinery, compensated for the low return, and ina 
very few years cheap American wheat had changed the style of 
farming in half the counties of England. Except for the war 
years, when feverish attempts were made to regain the lost corn 
acres, there has been a continuous reorganisation of the home 
agricultural industry, in the direction of the abandonment of 
cereal-growing to the prairie countries of North and South America, 
and the increasing concentration on the production of those 
cominodities which, by their perishability, enjoy a protected 
market. Only one acre of wheat is grown now where four were 
grown fifty years ago. The import of grain and the reciprocal 
trade which it induced was followed by the development of the 
imported meat industry, first made possible by the invention 
of refrigeration and then of chilling. The former opened the 
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English market to the produce of the Australian and New Zealand 
flockmasters, while the latter gave the English consumer high- 
quality beef from the South American ranches. Trade and 
population again were stimulated, but the competition of the 
squatters and the ranch-owners was less felt by English farmers 
than had been that of the prairie wheat-growers. Population 
by this time had passed the number which could be fed on home- 
grown supplies of meat, and, moreover, the superiority of the 
home-killed commodity was clearly marked, particularly in the 
earlier years of the import trade, and gave it natural protection. 

At the beginning of this century, then, agricultural expansion 
in the New World was still going on apace. Emigration from 
Europe was continuous, and in spite of industrial expansion in 
the United States, which was providing an increasing home 
market for the food products of its farmers, all the new countries 
depended upon the export of food and the raw products of agri- 
culture (apart from exports of gold from some of them) to maintain 
their balance of trade. England was their principal market, for, 
in Europe, national economy in the various States had developed 
in four principal directions. Britain, and perhaps Belgium, 
endowed with great industrial resources, had abandoned them- 
selves to unfettered industrial expansion and the free exchange 
of their manufactures with the food and raw materials of other 
countries. France and Germany, possessed of much mineral 
wealth but being bad neighbours, sought by all possible means 
to retain their self-sufficiency in food, and succeeded, of course, 
only at the expense of the rate of their industrial expansion 
and the standard of living of their agricultural population. 
Other countries, again, notably Denmark and the grain-growing 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe, resembled the New 
World in that they, too, depended upon an export of surplus 
food to maintain their foreign trade. Lastly, there were the 
primitive peoples in the odd corners of Europe who lived a self- 
sufficient life. Britain and Belgium, naturally enough, stood with 
doors wide open to the food products of all the world. France and 
Germany were equally determined on their exclusion. The food- 
exporting States of Europe reacted variously, for whereas the 
wheat-producing countries, Russia and Rumania, for example, 
had to compete as best they might with prairie produce, others, 
notably Denmark and Holland, turned this competition to 
account by admitting the cheap grain and concentrating their 
own efforts upon the production of animal and horticultural 
products for the great British market. 

During the present century the course of world agriculture has 
made some notable advances. The work of the scientists, par- 
ticuarly that of the economic botanists, has added largely to the 
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world’s reserves of tillable land. In North America the limit to 
cultivation was the length of the growing season between the 
break-up of winter and the descent of the autumn frost. Any- 
thing which would speed the ripening period of the wheat plant, 
even by a few days, would move the limit of cultivation north- 
ward to a line which included many millions of new acres. In 
South America the problem was disease, and measures for the 
effective control of rust would add enormously to the available 
wheat surplus of that continent. In Australia rainfall was the 
limiting factor, and if the plant breeders could give the wheat- 
belt farmers a variety with shorter straw or less leaf surface, 
which would evaporate less moisture, an expansion of the 
potential wheat-growing area was assured. In North America 
and in Australia, at all events, the desired results have been 
achieved ; new, quick-growing wheats have pushed the limit of 
cultivation northward into the Arctic Circle; in Australia the 
introduction of a drought-resistant variety has doubled the area 


of the wheat-belt. 

Another great advance to be recorded is that in tropical 
agriculture. Tea, coffee, and sugar were old-established indus- 
tries, but the introduction of the rubber tree of Brazil into the 
British and Dutch East Indies resulted in a new agricultural 
industry, the production of plantation rubber. In a few years it 
knocked the wild Brazilian product off the market, and with the 
expansion of the motor industry it attracted the investment of 
many millions of capital. But it is in tropical Africa, perhaps, 
that world agriculture has experienced its greatest accession, in 
the production of oil seeds and cocoa cultivation, whilst in other 
places the cultivation of cotton and coarser fibres has made signal 


progress. 


It is fair to say that the development of these countries in the last thirty 
years has been as important as was the development of Argentina, Canada 
and Australasia in the second half of the nineteenth century. . . . Forty 
years ago, butter, olive oil, beef fat, and lard were practically the only 
edible fats available in Western Europe ; to-day the oil from cotton-seed, 
ground-nuts, sesame, palm kernels, coco-nuts, soya beans, etc., provide 
margarine, cooking and salad oils, soap, candles and lubricating oils.? 


And, of course, a variety of cattle cakes and meals in great 
quantities are derived from the residues of the crushing processes, 
to supplement the linseed and cotton cakes and meals which 
formerly were the only available foods. 

Nor has this increase in the world’s agricultural production 
increased the competition which other countries have to face. 
Most of the products of Colonial farming are new ; they represent 


2 World Agriculture, p. 170. 
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an addition to European food supplies and they promote reciprocal 
trade in European manufactures. 

Agriculture proved itself too big a thing to be affected per- 
manently in any of its manifestations by the Great War, and 
ten years after the end of it world agriculture seemed to have 
settled down upon a fairly stable and satisfactory basis. The 
tillers of the soil have never reaped the great financial rewards 
common in industry and commerce ; but to the majority of them 
farming is a mode of life much more than an investment for 
capital, and farming, the world over, may fairly be said to have 
been giving them the life they expected. The primitive races 
of Africa and Asia and the peasant States of Europe were living, 
most of them, hard enough, but they had never known other 
conditions, and their self-sufficiency was such that changes in 
world economy affected them little. Farmers in the industrially 
organised countries had arrived at an adjustment with the 
agricultural States of the New World, and, except where political 
action interfered with the free flow of commodities, it may be 
said that about five years ago there was a fair measure of inter- 
national stability in the agricultural industry of the world. Any 
fear of food shortage, such as had been predicted a generation 
before, had been removed from humanity at large, while within 
the industry itself commercial farmers in different parts of the 
world had reached a modus vivendi. North America had stepped 
in to supply the corn which formerly Russia had provided. 
Britain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, were giving their people 
the advantage of the cheap bread corn from the prairie and 
concentrating more and more on livestock products and other 
commodities to which perishability gave a natural protection. 
Among the great nations, only Germany and France were living 
under conditions which did violence to John Bright’s conception 
of an ideal world. Here and there, no doubt, there were small 
clouds on the horizon. In England the farmers’ dependence on 
wage-labour, relatively highly paid and organised industrially 
with regulated hours of work and overtime, was a handicap to 
competitive production, particularly in arable farming, for their 
rivals were the peasants of the Old World, or the family-farmers 
of the New, knowing nothing of wages boards or trade unions. 
Denmark, which had gained for her pig and dairy products a 
unique position in the British market, was casting apprehensive 
glances at the dairymen of New Zealand and Australia, who 
were steadily increasing both the quality and the quantity of 
their export to England. And English capitalists interested in 
the new plantation industries of the Far East wondered sometimes 
how long their dividends could withstand the encroachment of 
the cheap, if slovenly, native producer who had been attracted 
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into the rubber industry particularly, and was a growing menace 
to more costly management. As Sir Hugh Clifford said of the 
West African native cultivators, the extraordinary cheapness of 
their production saves them, in spite of their happy-go-lucky 
methods of cultivation. 

Then, almost suddenly, the whole situation changed, and 
first of all the crop farmers, but soon afterwards the sheep and 
cattle men, found their world tumbling about their ears. In an 
incredibly short space of time the growers of wheat, maize, 
cotton, coffee, tea, and rubber found themselves possessed of 
immense unsaleable stocks. In Brazil the Government defaulted 
on its foreign loans and the railways were reported to be firing 
their engines with coffee beans. In the United States a great 
State financial institution, hastily set up to purchase farmers’ 
stocks of wheat and cotton, availed nothing to stay the slide in 
prices. In the Far East the abandonment of restriction of 
production on the British-owned rubber estates led to the accumu- 
lation of vast stocks which can only be liquidated by the abandon- 
ment of numbers of estates to the jungle, and the loss of many 
millions of capital invested in them. 

It is quite impossible here to discuss the causes of these 
disasters, which are, as the Chatham House Group says, merely 
a part of the general dislocation of the economic life of the world. 
It is desirable, however, to contest one suggestion too often 
made concerning the present crisis—that the world is suffering 
from over-production. On this point the Group is perfectly 
clear and adduces valuable evidence, pointing out that the rate 
of increase of production in recent years shows no abnormality 
when contrasted with the rate of increase in population. Clearly, 
the problem is one of maldistribution, not one of over-production. 

But the over-production theory calls for examination in 
another sense. For while it is agreed that there is no limit, for 
example, to the capacity of women to buy and enjoy clothes, 
except the limit of their means, it is often asserted that the 
capacity of the human stomach to absorb food imposes a definite 
limit upon its production. This contention begs two most 
important questions—the question of means to purchase and the 
question of substitution of articles of diet. Bread is the cheapest 
food there is. In the days of lower wages and standards of life 
the consumption of bread per head was high ; the farm labourer 
going to his work in the ’eighties would often take a loaf of bread 
and nothing more, and that was his food for the day. With a 
rising standard, the substitution of other foods increases, and 
generally these are of a kind which require more labour and more 
capital in their production than does corn. The demand for 
meat, for dairy and poultry products, for fresh fruit and vegetables 
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varies directly with the consumer’s economic condition, and while 
his stomach may not be very elastic in the literal sense, the 
elasticity of his demand is limited only by his purchasing power. 
The history of tea-drinking is a case in point ; once the luxury 
of the rich, tea is now the beverage of the poorest in many 
countries. Until the rice-eating nations are enjoying wheaten 
bread, until all the children of industrial Europe are drinking 
their daily pint of milk, until their parents are getting the lighter 
and more varied diet which is now regarded as a necessity rather 
than a luxury, there should be no talk of the inelasticity of the 
consumers’ demand for food. 

Be this as it may, world agriculture to-day has all the appear- 
ance of suffering from over-production. The Chatham House 
Group relates in some detail the measures which the various 
nations are taking for the amelioration of the situation, and all 
of them so far ineffective. It is only possible here to consider 
what this country is attempting for its farmers in the face of the 
world crisis in agriculture. Before it arose, it is not too much to 
say—indeed, it has been said already—that the tendency in 
world agriculture was for production, all over the world, to sort 
itself out on an economic basis. That tendency had not developed 
without hardship in particular cases, as when the prairie wheat 
first invaded the British market in quantity. In general, how- 
ever, it was working fairly well, and changes in the economy 
of world agriculture were effected gradually enough to obviate 
dislocation. Russia, it should be noted, was temporarily off 
the map, and her future influence quite incalculable. It is in the 
nature of agriculture to change slowly when it changes at all. 
But the recent cataclysm was too swift and too severe; it has 
defeated all attempts at adjustment, and the State has stepped 
in to attempt the restoration of stability in the various branches 
of the farming industry. Something, of course, was called for, 
and alternatives were not easy to find. There is a real danger 
that, in seeking to restore financial stability to British rural 
industry, steps may be taken which may hinder or even prevent 
for a time the natural evolution of world agriculture. Financial 
stability, in short, may prove synonymous with economic stagna- 
tion, for in the measures taken by Britain to secure the home 
market for the home producer it is inevitable that restrictions 
should be imposed upon producers in other countries for that 
market. The tendency may be to stereotype world agriculture 
for a time, and to stay its evolution. 

On the other hand, this attempt at national planning may be 
the first step in the regeneration of a healthy agriculture. A 
striking parallel for much recent agricultural experience may be 
found in the history of the Roman Empire. The urban population 
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of Italy preponderated dangerously over that of the rural, and, as 
in England to-day, the consumers of food largely outnumbered 
the producers. The standard of living afforded by the land in 
Italy was low relatively to that derived from other industries, 
and this still characterises agriculture the world over. The 
peasant farmer was farming generally for a subsistence, and 
where he produced a surplus for the market it was confined to 
luxury products. This is true, largely, of the English small- 
holder to-day, whose saleable output consists, in the main, of 
dairy, poultry, and horticultural produce. The Italian yeomen 
had disappeared; for they sold out to capitalists during a land 
boom, very much as the English yeomen did nearly 2000 years 
later. Rome was supported by the corn of Egypt and Africa, 
while in Italy grain was neglected, and agriculture tended more 
and more to the production of wine and oil. England to-day 
presents an exact parallel, mutatis mutandis. Domitian’s restric- 
tions on the expansion of vineyards and his order for grubbing 
up a proportion of them had a parallel in the Kentish hop- 
gardens during the war. The British schemes subsidising land 
settlement had been anticipated in classical times by Nerva. 
And if Nero’s short way with landowners was more direct, it was 
no more certain than the policy of the British Government these 
forty years; their elimination, which he contrived by death, is 
now achieved by death duties. It may be said that agriculture 
failed all over the Roman Empire, but it failed in Italy first. 
If the measures now in hand can infuse a new and healthy life 
into British farming, they may mark the beginning of a world 
revival by the substitution of a planned order for the natural 
evolution which, though it seemed good enough, has been unable 
to resist the general economic upheaval. 

The difficulties in the way of establishing a planned order 
in displacement of the economic order, naturally evolved, are 
immense, for it would be hard to find even two countries whose 
circumstances and aims are identical. Consider, for example, 
the importing countries of Western Europe. The home producers 
in all of them alike are suffering from the fall in world prices, but 
a straightforward protectionist policy would operate very un- 
equally in its effect upon the national economy of each. French 
national life, based upon a peasant agriculture, might not be 
affected very much by a further raising of the high tariffs which 
protect her farmers ; the country is nearly self-sufficing already. 
Britain, however, where agriculture is much more depressed, is 
dependent for half her food upon other countries, and a tariff 
policy sufficiently drastic to satisfy her farmers would raise the 
price of all food to a point which the nation neither could nor 
would stand. And so there has been evolved for England the 
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quota system, which seeks to establish the volume of the home 
production of any commodity, for which a market is then 
guaranteed at a price which will be remunerative to the efficient 
producer. The deficiency in the national requirement of the 
commodity will then be supplied by the exporting countries 
who have catered for our market hitherto, rationed, each of them, 
according to the volume of their supplies in recent years. 

But consider now the countries living by the export of their 
food surpluses. No tariffs can be effective to help them, for they 
have nothing to protect their agriculture against. On the other 
hand, the tariffs and quotas imposed by other countries can only 
embarrass them by restricting the demand for their products, 
so that to the difficulties created by low prices will be added those 
of a dwindling market. In such cases various other expedients 
have been tried, some temporary, such as the disastrous hold- 
up of the Canadian wheat crop by the Canadian Wheat Pool in 
1928, which only served to make a market for the subsequent 
Argentine crop, and the operations of the American Federal 
Farm Board, directed also to keeping up prices by taking grain 
and cotton off the market ; others intended to be more permanent, 
such as the coffee valorisation scheme of Brazil and the payment 
of bounties on export which have been tried by various countries. 

At this stage no pronouncement can be made upon the 
success which is likely to attend these and other efforts which 
will surely be made in many countries to raise the position of 
the farmer. Although the breakdown of the economic evolution 
of world agriculture can only be attributed to a strong mani- 
festation of nationalism all through the world, and the new 
agricultural policies of Britain and other countries are them- 
selves the outcome of the same spirit, there is nothing in the 
situation to suggest an economic war in world agriculture. The 
interdependence of the nations of the world is such that conscious 
planning of its agriculture by any one of them must take account 
of the production and circumstances of many others, and the 
result may be to bring about a general improvement in the status 
and economic life of the food producer. The Chatham House 
Group draws attention to the lives of utter poverty dragged out 
by many millions of Asiatics, and even in the most highly 
organised of modern States the agriculturist leads a harder life 
and enjoys less consideration than do his opposite numbers in 
industry and commerce. Any changes which may result from 
the conscious efforts which are now being made in all countries 
can only be for the good of the greatest and only essential industry. 


C. S. ORWIN. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PERU 


THERE are three Perus. Each is as distinct as if it were a different 
country. There is the flat coastal belt dominated by Lima, which 
Prescott calls a jewel justifying the career of Pizarro; there is 
the Sierra, where the passes rise to 16,000 feet and the inhabi- 
tants, sullen or savage, regard everyone born outside their own 
narrow valleys as ‘ foreigners ’ ; and, lastly, there is the Montana, 
where Peru drops suddenly from the barren mineral mountains 
spattered with galvanised iron camps and smelters to the tropical 
forests. 

Lima is delightful although, flattened between the last of the 
Cordillera and the sea, it is mist-ridden. The city is too old to 
be a typical South American capital. It is still to a large extent 
Spanish. The great churches and the streets, shadowed by dis- 
creet wooden balconies, suggest Toledo or Seville. Lima, seat of 
the old viceroyalty, headquarters of the Conquistadores, used to 
dictate religion to the Chaco and industrial terms to the River 
Plate. She was the centre of whatever civilisation Spain sent west, 
and she cannot forget her past. Her streets are haunted by the 
ghosts of cavaliers whose horses were shod with silver, of quixotic 
rascals and adventurers to whom gold was more important than 
the Cross. The viceroys were little less powerful than the Kings of 
Spain. Hidalgos and grandees, courtiers and courtesans, soldiers 
and priests and slaves, thronged their capital and intrigued for 
a share of the legendary wealth which had caused the downfall 
of the Incas. The Inquisition cast a shadow over the city, and 
for two centuries its victims, in yellow sleeveless robes with ropes 
round their necks, were driven through the streets of Lima 
towards the flames which put an end to their tortures. 

Lima belongs to the past. She sold the honour and the 
courage of her warriors for gold. She was the goal of traitors 
and of those who sought to win by intrigue that which the Pizarro 
brothers had taken by savage force. Lima must be exhausted 
by her own cruelties. She has known too many tortures and too 
many breaches of faith. At the moment the son of the last presi- 
dent and the presidential candidate of the Third International 
are both in prison. Yet within a few years other ‘ ghosts’ may 
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walk the streets where gold was once less valuable than the wine, 
the shoes, the cloak, or the sword bought with the ingots repre- 
senting a king’s ransom. For the educated youth of Peru is in 
the hands of Moscow. Its ‘ghosting’ is dictated by men as 
ambitious as the Conquistadores who destroyed the Communism 
of the Incas in favour of a Spanish dictatorship. The next revo- 
lution may eliminate a feudalism which has survived imperial 
rule and replace the ancient system under the dictatorship of 
the Kremlin instead of the Children of the Sun. 

For in Peru Communism is no new thing. Some 250 years 
before the Spanish conquest Cuzco was the centre of a Communism 
as effective as it was complete. Directing it was the Inca, a 
being as far removed from the common people as his divine 
ancestor, the sun. Under him were the nobility of his own blood, 
who wore a particular dress, spoke a dialect known only to the 
royal caste, administered provinces, commanded armies, owned 
the best lands, and were exempt from taxation, which was always 
in the form of labour. Invested with some of the holiness per- 
taining to their despotic sovereign, they alone were admissible to 
the highest ranks of the priesthood and were considered incapable 
of crime. The land was divided into three parts—the first for the 
sun, the second for the Inca, and the third for the people. Each 
man was allotted sufficient soil to support himself and his family, 
but labour was communal. The whole population worked on the 
lands devoted to the sun. Then they tilled those belonging to 
the poor, the sick, the widow, the orphan, or the soldier on active 
service. Afterwards they could cultivate their own ground, and, 
lastly, they attended to the property of the Inca. Llamas 
belonged exclusively to the sun and to his descendant the 
sovereign. Their wool was stored in public warehouses and 
divided among the people to be spun and woven for royal, 
national and individual use. On the people rested the respon- 
sibility for supplying their own needs and those of the priesthood, 
the army, the nobility, the religious orders, and the royal house. 
All the mines belonged to the Inca, who was himself the State. 
The gold and silver they furnished were only used for the decora- 
tion of palaces and temples. The people were supplied with the 
raw materials necessary for their support, but their labour 
belonged to the State. They could not starve. They could not 
be less prosperous than their neighbours. Each household 
received wool, cotton, seed and other necessities in exact pro- 
portion to the number of its members. The old and infirm were 
supported at the expense of the community. Nobody had any- 
thing to fear so long as he kept the law, but he could never 
improve the conditions in which he was born, lived and died. 
There was no money in the country and no private property 
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among the people. Even when the four great provinces of the 
empire, reached by four highways which can still be traced, 
stretched from Ecuador to Central Chile, no man could grow 
rich, just as no man could become poor. There were neither 
beggars, merchants, speculators, nor private benefactors in the 
empire of the Incas. There was no charity. The State came to 
the rescue of the unfortunate and replaced them on a level with 
their neighbours, but idleness was a crime because it robbed the 
exchequer. Labourers, miners and artisans, the oldest women 
at the looms, and the youngest child with a distaff were required 
to work for the authority, which, without differentiating 
between districts, sexes, ambitions or individual characteristics, 
fed, housed, clothed, supported and generally looked after its 
subjects. 

In the days when Pizarro and his 500 horsemen marched 
towards the City of the Sun, their path cleared by the murder of 
Atahualpa and the presence of his arbitrarily chosen successor, a 
prisoner in their ranks, Cuzco is said by some chroniclers to have 
contained 200,000 inhabitants. The palaces of the sovereign and 
of the nobles, the walls, galleries and temples, the convents of 
the Virgins of the Sun (one of the six orders of Incan nuns), the 
great fortress of Sachsuhuaman which protected the city, and the 
colossal Coricancha (the ‘ House of the Sun’) were built of stone 
blocks, some of them 30 feet long. But the roofs were always 
made of straw. The buildings were one-storeyed, and their 
splendour, which tempted the Spaniards on a trans-continental 
Odyssey, during which they suffered almost as much agony 
as they inflicted upon their Indian victims, consisted of the 
interior adornments, which were of precious metals. On the 
western wall of the temple, Coricancha, the image of the sun 
was emblazoned upon a vast golden disc, studded with jewels. 
The walls of the sanctuary were covered with sheets of the same 
metal. The cornices of doors and windows were made of it, and 
a great frieze of gold, let into the stonework, encompassed the 
outside of the building. All the vessels and instruments were 
of gold, and there was a garden in which golden fountains were 
surrounded by ears of corn, flowers, trees, beasts, birds and 
reptiles, cunningly wrought in the same precious substance. 
Adjoining the main building were chapels dedicated to the moon, 
Mama Cuilla (Mother of the Incas), the stars which formed her 
court, thunder and lightning, ministers of vengeance, and the 
rainbow. The first of these was decorated entirely with silver 
and the last copper, gilded and painted with all the colours of 
the heavenly arch. Opposite the god, as he blazed upon the walls 
of his temple, were the life-size golden images of twelve dead 
Incas, and above them the actual mummies of the sovereigns, 
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so preserved that, when the Spaniards entered the city in 1536, 
they appeared to be still living. 

To-day Cuzco is a confessional of the centuries. In its narrow 
streets may be traced the various stages of the drama which 
began with the martyrdom of the Indian, continued with civil 
war between the conquerors, and reached an apparent end with 
the revolution which freed Peru from Spain. The victim has 
always been the countryman who staggered beneath the weight 
of Incan ingots 500 and 600 years ago as to-day one sees him 
Atlas-wise with shoulders bent beneath a cabinet or a wheel- 
barrow. The Indian puts everything on his back and remains 
unmoved. He has been made into a synthetic Christian. The 
threats and promises of the Jesuits drove him from the Temple 
of the Sun to the cathedral. There, with his plug of coca deform- 
ing his cheek, he prostrates himself before the Black Christ. 
Outside the violently decorated rococco building a policeman 
set upon a platform restrains llamas from following the devo- 
tions of their masters, while a student scribbles his communistic 
sentiments across the statues of saints. 

The Place of Arms is as haunted as the streets of Lima. 
According to Cieza de Leon, this arcaded square, surrounded 
then by golden chains and sacred to the White Company, was the 
scene of sacrifice and festival. When a sovereign died, the high 
priest stood facing the sun with a bowl of fermenting maize held 
up towards the deity. A procession carrying golden idols and 
shrivelled ancestral mummies moved to the music of flutes. 
Among the crowd were monks who were also eunuchs, dancers in 
silver masks, astronomers, flagellants with flesh scarred by their 
own whips, boys whose ears had recently been pierced to show 
they had passed the test of chivalry and were of an age to fight 
for the Inca. There were Indians from the provinces, each in his 
distinctive dress, warriors wearing the plumed casque, and nobles 
with ears pulled out of shape by the immense rings which showed 
their rank. What torments and what horrors must have been 
enacted within the square which now dreams around a flower- 
garden! Here Indians were massacred by Spaniards, and here 
the Conquistadores, besieged by Manco, last and most gallant of 
the Inca sovereigns, waited helpless while the thatched roofs of 
the city burned around them. Here the vengeance of the Pizarros 
upon their seventy-year-old rival Almagro, royal Governor of 
Cuzco, was completed, for although the veteran of a hundred 
battles was ignominiously killed in prison, his head was sub- 
sequently severed from his body in front of an awed and resentful 
multitude in the Place of Arms. Here, too, according to a Spanish 
chronicler, the body of Juan Pizarro lay in state after his gallant 
assault upon Sachsahuaman. Here the treasure of the Incas was 
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divided among a greedy host, and here, when their convents were 
destroyed to make way for the mansions of the Deus, wandered 
the wretched Virgins of the Sun. For 6000 of these nuns, from 
among whom were chosen the concubines of the Inca, together 
with three times as many serving-women, were reduced to starva- 
tion or prostitution, thereby rousing a protest from one gentle 
Spanish priest to whom the Cross was more important than the 
Church. 

Nothing now remains of Cuzco’s palaces and temples except 
fragments of their incredible walls and, in the monastery of those 
Dominicans who established themselves with sword and spur on 
the ruins of the Incan holy of holies, a room full of biblical oleo- 
graphs and somewhat stuffy drapery. This was once the ‘ robing 
chamber of the sun.’ In it the god faced an open door through 
which he was saluted by the rays of his own emblem shining 
across plaques of gold. The neighbouring temple of the moon is 
reduced to a few dovetailed stone niches, in one of which must 
have stood the image ‘ made from tears shed by the sun.’ In 
place of the agony and the terror, the cries, the blood and the 
gleam of naked weapons which attended the slaughters of Ata- 
hualpa or Pizarro, there is to-day a spurious peace in Cuzco. 
The lovely, slender arcades are steeped in pale sunshine. The 
roofs are littered with old tiles, so that they look like crumpled 
velvet. Archways lead into a succession of courts, each one 
more remote from modernity than its predecessors. The euca- 
lyptus trees quiver like finely tempered steel. In the evening it 
seems as if the town were surrounded with the faint grey-blue of 
spears. Only in the churches is there a hint of the old violence. 
The Black Christ is a melodramatic figure liberally bespattered 
with gore. Blood pours from the crown of golden thorns and 
spurts fountain-like from the diamond nails which pierce hands 
and feet ; it drips from an inordinate number of wounds evenly 
distributed over the body. Does it suggest to the kneeling Indian 
that Christianity is more savage than the general blood-letting 
advocated by their Communist advisers ? 

Up to a certain point the Indian will always be led. He has 
been led by dynasties of whom we know nothing, but the relics 
of whose civilisation persist in the carvings at Tiahuanaco, in 
Bolivia, and the adobe reliefs at Chan Chan, in Peru. He followed 
his Incan rulers towards the sun and the mines that supplied 
their gold. He followed the Jesuits, with fire and honey on their 
lips, towards an unknown god who approved of agriculture and 
clothing. He followed Spanish governors and prince-bishops and 
rose against them because other leaders, half-castes and free- 
masons, promised him independence. When he had had enough 
of lords and priests, he followed demagogues. The local intel- 
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lectuals, fruit of a university where the masters are over-ambitious 
and underpaid, told him he was oppressed—which has always 
been the truth—so two years ago he followed the Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana, which talks a great deal about the 
Brotherhood of Man (in capitals) and puts into practice in the 
Sierra some of the less conspicuously fraternal ideas of this 
powerful organisation which polled 106,000 votes at the last 
election. The result was that he was shot down, not singly, but 
in hundreds, by an army which did not understand about the 
brotherhood of man, and which objected to mutilated corpses 
where there should have been crops! At the present moment the 
Indian of the Sierra is superficially quiescent. He is earning a few 
pennies a day, and he spends most of them on buying raw spirit. 
The labour tax introduced under the last President (Leguia) has 
been suppressed by the present Government, so that he is no 
longer exploited by being made to work double or treble the pre- 
scribed period without wages or tools, at the mercy of a con- 
tractor intent on making a fortune before the next elections. 
But he is to all intents and purposes a serf without education, 
health or understanding. Is it remarkable, therefore, that the 
Indian is now inclined to follow with a blank, unsmiling face the 
Communists who promise him land, leisure and plenty? The 
last revolution in the Sierra will be the work of half-castes and 
demagogues, with ‘ tongues of silver ’ like the Jesuits, with Incan 
gold in their hands, but it will be directed by the Third 
International. 

In contrast to the Indian the whole population of white Peru, 
barely ro per cent. of the race, is influenced by the past, in which 
its fortunes were founded, and from which, in many cases, 
it drew its prestige. In this it is sharply differentiated from 
the rest of South America. Argentina and Uruguay are new 
countries. Chili is impregnated by old-established German and 
English blood. Bolivia is a mountain land, protected by her 
inland position from those modern evils which develop in and 
spread from coastal clearing-houses. Her people are friendly, 
intensely hospitable and simple. Few of them are used to wealth. 
Still fewer are connected with a historical past. Consequently, 
Bolivia, inactive though she may be and stunned by the fall in 
the metal market, contains elements of potential prosperity. 
But Peru, lovely and prolific, with her memories of imperial rule, 
her ancient culture and her ancient blood, suggests a slow but 
inevitable decay. Her energy is gone. It was dissipated in the 
Middle Ages, when she overthrew the Incas and established the 
Crucifix on the ruins of the Sun God’s temples. It was exhausted 
in the wars which freed the west coast from the temporal if not 
the spiritual thrall of Spain, and in the succeeding struggles with 
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neighbouring republics, for Peru has had no influx of new blood. 
She is all Spanish and Indian, with a slight tincture of negro in 
some classes. The half-Germans, half-Italians and half-Irish, so 
numerous in the newer and more virile countries, are almost 
entirely absent in Peru, where there is no social link between the 
national and the alien. Peruvians do not mix with foreigners, 
and they are still more interested in genealogy than in industry 
or agriculture. 

At least three-quarters of accessible Peru, probably more, is 
in the hands of big landowners, but they do not live on their 
properties. In a 300-mile ride—from Cuzco to la Mejorada on the 
Lima railway—we found no landlords at home. The farms were 
nominally managed by half-Indian ‘ administradores,’ who rose 
at midday and let the land look after itself. A certain amount of 
sugar-cane was grown in order to make aguardiente, for which 
raw spirit there is always a local sale. The farms were filthy and 
the Indian hovels worse. Apathy reigned throughout the pro- 
vince. Nobody had forage or food to sell. It was almost impos- 
sible to hire transport. There was nowhere to lodge except 
‘infamous inns,’ where our muleteers insisted on sleeping on the 
saddlery in case it should be stolen. The advent of strangers 
caused anyone who feared he might be asked to rent floor space 
to barricade himself in his house and pretend he was on a journey. 
Yet this mountain track is the main route between Cuzco, the 
centre of Peruvian tourism, and the railway leading to the 
capital. 

The Sierra typifies all that is most backward in Peru. This 
enclosed mountain zone is even further removed mentally than 
geographically from the feudal civilisation of Lima. It is 
entirely inhabited by the Quechua Indians or meztizos.1 The 
former are a distrustful race, intensely suspicious of strangers. 
They have been exploited for generations, and in turn they 
have been led into sporadic and disastrous revolution by 
creoles, freemasons, and demagogues. They are now fertile 
ground for Communism, which, sowed by the Alianza Popular 
Revolutionaria Americana, will be reaped by the Third Inter- 
national. The Indians of the Sierra work unlimited hours on 
farms and in sugar-cane plantations for 5d. a day, which is 
not in any sense of the word a living wage. Their children 
are ‘adopted’ by shrewd Peruvian or Cholo? families, with 
the result that they toil without wages until they are old or 
worn out. Under the late President (Leguia), who was respon- 
sible for the making and upkeep of a number of new highways, 
there was a labour tax which forced the Indians to work for 

2 Quarter-caste. 
® Half-caste Indian and Spanish. 
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fifteen days annually on road construction. In effect, they were 
obliged to labour as long as the contractors chose to withhold 
their certificates, often without tools. This tax was suppressed 
by the present Government, with the result that President 
Sanchez Cerro can rely on Indian support, unless it is under- 
mined by the Communism of hunger, largely responsible for the 
recent outbreak at Trujillo; but main roads will soon cease to 
exist. 

Tropical Peru is a series of vast unexplored forests, penetrable 
chiefly by river. A spectacular road leads down from Oroya, the 
copper town on which depend the famous Cerro del Pasco mines, 
by way of the Chanchamayo Gorge (precipitous and beautiful) to 
the last sugar and coffee plantations, outposts of civilisation in 
uncharted forest. The most productive of these is Perene, belong- 
ing to a British company, which has done much to improve con- 
ditions of labour in a region inhabited by Chunchos (savages). 
The highest railway in the world, belonging to the Peruvian Cor- 
poration, links Oroya with Lima by means of a pass, 15,802 feet 
high, and a series of stupendous curves which constitute a remark- 
able engineering feat. Along this line the climate changes from 
semi-arctic to semi-tropical. At one end there is excellent cattle 
country, where the large estates measure up to 250,000 acres. 
At the other is cotton, sugar or fruit. For Peru can grow 
anything. She is potentially self-supporting. She has coal at 
Cerro del Pasco, as well as a number of important minerals, and 
unlimited oil in the north. Every kind of crop could be produced 
at different levels. There is particularly good wheat land near 
Arequipa, but production and development are arrested by the 
character of the people. 

There is no immigration, no attempt at colonisation, and, 
outside the hospitable hereditary society of Lima, a general 
dislike of foreigners cultivated by Church and State. Americans 
are the most unpopular, because of the new taxes imposed in the 
United States upon petrol and copper; but Peru epitomises, 
officially and individually, the Chauvinistic nationalism which, 
throughout South America, is inclined to penalise foreign capital 
and foreign enterprise. From 1919 to 1930 Leguia was President 
of Peru. He beautified the capital and opened up the country 
with money borrowed from abroad. He is said to have been 
honest and his extravagance was well intentioned, but, as he was 
surrounded by men intent on making fortunes as quickly as 
possible, the country was on the verge of bankruptcy when, in 
1930, the army revolted and put into power Colonel Sanchez 
Cerro at the head of a military junta. He resigned in February 
1931 in order to be eligible for the Presidency, and to this he was 
elected eight months later. He had a majority of 54,000 votes 
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over his opponent, Haya de la Torre—an avowed if insincere 
Communist, connected with the Third International and leader 
of the Aprista Party (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Ameri- 
cana). 

Sanchez Cerro is a little man of strong will and of the lower 
class. He looks thirty, though he is said to be ten years older, 
and is obviously of Indian descent. He is determined and intel- 
ligent, but he was put into power, in spite of early Socialist 
utterances, by the Civilista or Conservative Party, which had no 
suitable candidate of its own. Possibly, therefore, he is hampered 
by the need to conciliate feudalism as represented by the big 
landowners, while the land-hungry class, which commands greater 
voting strength, is demanding small-holdings and nationalisa- 
tion. Leguia was intent on communications, colonisation, and 
the attraction of foreign capital. Consequently the present 
Government makes a parade of its anti-foreign sentiments. It 
has put an end to Leguia’s road contracts and plans for colonisa- 
tion, although the President told me that he hoped eventually to 
build a new railway from the coast to the Amazon zone which 
would make settlement possible in a tropical province. It is 
also planned, as soon as the money for irrigation is available, to 
establish carefully selected small-holders on 7}- to 35-acre plots 
near Arequipa, where the land is suitable for wheat. But the 
Government is hampered in these and every other scheme by the 
fact that there is no money in the exchequer. Moreover, the 
accessible part of Peru is limited to the plateaux fed by the 
Cuzco and Oroya railways, in addition to the narrow coastal 
strip. These are the only areas which would, at present, repay 
development, because, as various British and European pioneers 
have already discovered, the cost of mule transport from the 
interior allows no margin for profit. Tropical Peru may be an 
agricultural El Dorado, but, until Sanchez Cerro builds his rail- 
way, unexplored Amazonia is likely to remain as isolated from 
coast and market as the Mountains of the Moon. 

A more immediate problem with which the Government is 
faced is the spread of the Aprista movement. Peru has a popula- 
tion of approximately 11,000,000, but she has only 350,000 
voters. The vast proportion of her people, Indian and half- 
caste, are illiterate. Ill-paid, workless, or discontented because 
the price of their meagre produce has fallen, they are at the mercy 
of agitators with promises dripping like honey from their lips. 
The Aprista Party has taken advantage of this fact. Its leader is 
a man of good family and an intellectual. He is said to have 
chosen the Communist part as a short cut to political success, 
and, though he is at present in prison for arranging the attempted 
assassination of the President in a Lima church a year ago, 
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and his brother, Augustin de la Torre, one of the instigators of 
the recent Trujillo revolution, is being hunted by the police, it is 
generally expected that an Aprista Government will be in power 
within the next few years. For the moment, however, Sanchez 
Cerro’s position has been strengthened, first, by the savagery of 
the Trujillo rising, when prisoners were massacred and adherents 
of the Government tortured to death, and, secondly, by the strong 
and sensible measures immediately adopted by his Government. 
But Peruvian authority depends on the army, the police, and 
the numerically excessive bureaucracy, which changes with each 
succeeding Government. Practically the whole revenue of the 
country goes on the upkeep of these three systems, in effect 
largely parasite ; for each is not only unwieldy in size, but on 
occasions an active danger to the country. If the army is not 
paid up to date it starts a revolution, generally in a province 
isolated from the capital. Since every official knows he will lose 
his job as soon as the Government changes, the only thing he 
cares about is to make as much money as possible while in office. 
Police pay is generally in arrears, and the men, lazy, arrogant, 
and privileged, are not above exploiting their position among 
defenceless peasants. Yet, as in other South American coun- 
tries, it is impossible for any Government to reduce these un- 
economic forces without losing the votes which they control. 
Peru is suffering from the slump, not only in minerals, but in 
every natural product. The famous Cerro del Pasco copper mine 
is producing one-fifth of the normal amount of ore. Its output 
has been reduced from 3000 to 600 tons a day. This entails a 
great deal of unemployment in the region and the semi-paralysis 
of the excellent educational and medical work done by the 
American company, which has paid in the mines approximately 
four times the local agricultural wage, thus raising the standard 
of living throughout the district. At present employment has 
dropped to a fraction of the usual figure, and the next step 
must be closure, which would seriously affect the British railway, 
dependent to a large extent on mineral freights from Oroya to 
Lima. The agricultural exports of Peru are chiefly wool, sugar 
and cotton. The prices of all these have fallen to such an extent 
that the erstwhile rich regard themselves as most unfairly ruined, 
because their farms or plantations can no longer support them in 
idle luxury in the capital. The world crisis has particularly 
affected Peru because of the character of her people. She is 
more closely linked with Spain than other South American 
republics. Spanish news predominates in the Press. Her dis- 
regard of time is Oriental. ‘To-morrow’ or ‘ next week ’ are the 
local translations of ‘immediately.’ The average man’s word 
means as little as a Government contract or the obligations 
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attached to foreign loans. That Peru has defaulted on her external 
debts may not be her fault, but that she finds default a matter 
for self-congratulation and is likely to regard it as a basis on which 
national contracts can be regulated may make it difficult for her 
to obtain further concessions. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that she is more sorely tried by disruptive internal 
elements than any other South American republic, and, in spite 
of her political nationalism, which she parades as a weapon of 
defence against ‘ outrageous fortune,’ so small a portion of her 
people realise they are Peruvians. The rest are tribal Indians, or 
villagers who think of themselves as belonging to their own par- 
ticular district and to whom Lima is as foreign as New York or 
London. 

It was this element which turned the Trujillo revolution into 
an orgy and filled the streets with the dismembered corpses over 
which in his triumphal entry, so soon followed by his death, rode 
Barretos, the Communist, wanted by the police for four murders, 
It is these same Cholos who numerically control the polls, for the 
tribal Indian can neither read nor write, and is therefore not 
entitled to vote. The students supply the intellectual impetus. 
Their enthusiasm suggests to the unthinking masses that A.P.R.A. 
stands for a new and profitable religion. Every educated youth 
from Cuzco to Trujillo is obsessed by the ‘ brotherhood of man’ 
and the need of imposing it by force upon unwilling capitalists. 
The university is closed, which means that, instead of writing 
notes for lectures, the students are free to scrawl ‘ Long live the 
Apristas’ or ‘Success to the Communist Party’ on any con- 
venient wall. 

If Peru is to combat the apathy of her landowners, the 
enthusiasm of humanitarian intellectuals, the discontent of the 
ignorant and long-exploited masses, she must increase the per- 
centage of her white stock and invigorate it by hardy European 
emigration. Of all countries in South America Peru needs 
farming immigrants intent on production for personal use, and 
a gradually increasing home market, rather than for export; 
and, owing to her anti-foreign political propaganda, of all coun- 
tries, at the moment, she has least to offer. The only other source 
by which foreign wealth is likely to come into the country is by 
means of tourists, and here Peru is in a strong position. The 
liners of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company or the Grace 
Line link England and America in delightful fashion with the 
west coast of South America. Excellent railways connect Lima 
or Mollendo with the unrivalled tropical beauty of the Chan- 
chamayo Valley or with Cuzco, gem of the colonial period and 
centre of Incan ruins. Peru is lovely and old and full of history. 
She has cathedrals to rival Spain and cloisters copied from the 
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courts of Moorish palaces. The Inca Empire was no more tragic 
or romantic than the centuries of intrigue, commercial, religious 
and political, which followed it, and each of these has left its 
mark in the beautiful ghost-haunted cities of Peru, which belong 
so much more to the past than to the present. 


Rosita ForRBEs. 
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BODY-LINE BOWLING 


SINCE cricket became a game and gradually developed the 
competitive spirit till it reached the County Championship stage 
(which, incidentally, was instituted by the Press) and has become 
more and more a commercial proposition, with inevitable danger 
to the spirit of the game, there have been three radical changes as 
regards the method of delivery by the bowler. 

Until about 1820 all bowling was under-hand. It is probable 
that no other type of bowling would have been safe, as the wickets 
were very rough ; in fact, some old authorities lead us to believe 
that the pitch was marked out by a chain and the grass cut with 
a scythe. No pitch in those days would have been safe to play 
on, with such long, uneven grass containing many rough tufts, 
had over-arm bowling been indulged in. Just over a hundred 
years ago, however, round-arm bowling after much discussion 
was allowed and remained in vogue for the next fifty years, by 
which time hand rollers and mowing machines were beginning to 
be used, and consequently the actual pitches began to improve 
in a marked degree. In 1870 Willsher, a famous left-hand Kent 
bowler, instituted the present style of over-arm bowling ; until 
then no bowler had the right to bowl the ball above the height 
of the shoulder. There was a big outcry and he was accused of 
throwing. His style, however, won the day. It was just about 
the same date that the pitches had made a great advance, and the 
counties were just beginning to play a series of matches against 
each other. New clubs were coming into being and several of 
our leading public schools had recently been founded, whilst the 
colleges at Oxford and at Cambridge were beginning to play 
against each other and gradually getting grounds of their own. 

All this development of grounds tended to sharpen the wits 
of the men who prepared the wickets, and the advance of 
machinery and science about this time was a contributory cause 
of the very real improvement in the pitches. It was doubtless 
this gradual improvement in pitches and the condition of grounds, 
which, though greatly to the advantage of the batsman, was 
correspondingly detrimental to the bowler, that first led to the 
adoption of round-arm bowling, thus enabling the bowler to get 
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a little of his own back. It was in 1820 that the bowler was 
allowed to bowl round, but it was not until 1870 that he 
was allowed to deliver the ball with the full arm above the 
shoulder. 

Types of batting have altered to a certain extent with the 
improvement of grounds. Up to the middle of last century 
scoring was very low indeed compared with the scores made 
during the latter part of the century. The late W. G. Grace, 
who was born in 1848, was chiefly responsible for many of the 
great scores, which he began to make about 1870. His style of 
play, although excellent in every way, was essentially a forward 
one ; in fact, from the day when he was first recognised as a great 
player up till the arrival of Ranjitsinhji, now the Jamsahib of 
Nawanagar, our leading and successful players relied more on 
forward play than they do to-day. It was really the famous 
Indian batsman who was responsible for the development of 
correct back play, ably backed up by that great student of the 
game C. B. Fry. The Jamsahib demonstrated that correct and 
sound back play was of the greatest importance against first-class 
bowling, and that any ball that could be played forward might be 
hit really hard if the batsman was at all quick on his feet, his 
point against firm-footed forward play being that there was a 
fraction of a second between the time the ball pitched and the 
moment when it came into contact with the bat, when the stroke 
automatically became a ‘ blind one.’ These outstanding batsmen 
were supreme in their own styles, W. G. Grace being, if anything, 
a greater player to fast rather than slow bowling. They had 
all practically retired before the advent of ‘ googly’ bowling, 
although they may have played one or two games with B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, who invented it, having obtained the idea by spinning 
a tennis ball on a billiard table. 

Much has been written recently about leg-theory and body- 
line bowling, but very few, if any, writers have explained its 
cause and the probable ultimate effect it will have on the future of 
the game. Leg bowling is certainly not new, except in the case 
of really fast bowling such as Larwood’s. Root, the late Wor- 
cestershire and England bowler, who was just above medium 
pace, had been the most successful bowler in England with the 
exception of Freeman; he obtained more wickets than any 
other bowler between 1920 and 1930, and that, too, mostly on the 
Worcester ground, which is one of the best, if not the best, in the 
country. This type of bowling, with the majority of the fieldsmen 
placed on the leg side and several of them close to the wicket, is 
difficult to score from if it is bowled accurately. If adopted by 
really fast bowlers it is dangerous to a great majority of batsmen 
who are not in the top class of batsmanship, as well as being a 
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menace o the best interests of what one understands the word 
‘ cricket ’ to mean. 

One of the chief causes of the advent of this type of bowling is 
the modern style of batting employed by quite a number of 
so-called first-class players known as the two-eyed stance, which 
is really a misnomer and should be called the two-shouldered 
stance. This position at the wicket, with the batsman’s feet 
pointing towards the bowler and presenting a full chest, en- 
courages the bowler, because he has a double target to aim at, in 
contrast to the old style of batting with the left shoulder facing 
down the line of the wicket. This modern stance was largely 
brought about by the introduction of ‘ googly ’ bowling—+.e., the 
delivery of a ball with leg-break action which at times comes 
straight through or breaks from off. The batsman, not knowing 
which way the ball would turn, got in front of his wicket with his 
body facing the bowler, hoping in that way more easily to detect 
the break and also to cover with his bat the ball that came 
through straight. 

During the last two tours of the Australians in this country 
Mr. J. W. Trumble, who himself was a member of the 1886 team 
over here, was very emphatic in his protest against the super- 
excellence of the wickets in Australia (and in a minor degree 
over here), his contention being that under these conditions the 
bowler had practically no chance and that everything was done 
for the batsman with no thought for the bowler, so that unless 
the batsman and bowler had a fifty-fifty chance the game would 
become a farce. Scores were becoming so huge and so few matches 
were finished, that interest in the game was sooner or later bound 
to be affected. If the introduction of this so-called leg-theory 
bowling teaches batsmen to give up the two-shouldered stance and 
to adopt the style practised by the late W. G. Grace, V. Trumper, 
Sir Stanley Jackson, A.C. MacLaren, and those famous Nottingham 
professionals the late Arthur Shrewsbury and William Gunn, it 
may prove to be a blessing in disguise. As matters were, till 
Larwood and Bowes did such damage and wrought such havoc 
the bowler was at a discount as regards his powers of retaliation. 
Now that he has presumably found a means of attacking the 
batsman in a way that makes him uncomfortable because he 
finds himself comparatively helpless, owing chiefly to his wrong 
position at the wicket, there comes an outcry on the batsman’s 
behalf: 

I have had a great deal of experience in coaching all classes 
of cricketers during the last twenty-five years. I was coach to the 
Kent players from 1910 to 1931, except for the first two years 
after the Great War, and during the last two years I have had 
charge of the Faulkner School of Cricket and coached one of the 
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most famous preparatory schools in the country. From my 
experience as a player who has met and played all the really fast 
bowlers both in this country and from abroad up till the beginning 
of this century, I unhesitatingly say that if this type of leg- 
theory bowling is developed by really fast bowlers with the 
majority of the fieldsmen placed on the leg side it is not in the best 
interests of the game ; and this applies equally to club, village, 
and all other types of cricket. 

It must be remembered that there has been a great dearth of 
fast bowlers in this country during the last twenty years; in 
fact, one might almost say that Larwood is the only really fast 
English bowler during this period. Formerly there was hardly 
a first-class county that did not possess a really fast bowler, and 
the best and the great majority of them were over 6 feet in height. 
Larwood, in spite of his recent fine records, is lacking in the 
inches that usually appertain to a fast bowler; consequently 
his ‘ yorker’ is not so difficult to play. Still, the fact remains 
that last summer he headed the bowling averages, a feat which 
no fast bowler has ever before accomplished in this country. 
He obtained over 100 wickets, and at the same time he was 
handicapped by having very little bowling during May, which 
was a wet month. 

It takes but a short experience in coaching to exemplify the 
fact that self-preservation is indeed the first law in human nature, 
and this applies to occupations of every class and everyage. I do 
not consider that I over-estimate the case when I say that it is 
necessary for the average young batsman to begin training before 
he is ten or eleven years old, and that it takes a year of patience 
to try and make him stand up to his wicket to play any ball 
at or just outside his leg stump, even if the bowling is quite 
slow. His first natural instinct is to take one or two steps away 
from the wicket and to make a cross-cut stroke, rather after 
the fashion of an old farm labourer who still preserves the art of 
scything. The average club cricketer, and even the average 
county player, is, in a great majority of cases, weak in his leg 
stump. The reason for this is that the quick posturing of the 
front foot is essential in stroke play either forward for the straight 
drive or opening for strokes on the on or off side of the wicket. 
It is far easier to make ground to a straight or off-side ball than 
to do so to one coming at the body or just outside the wicket. 
Practically the only chance of scoring without getting out, if a 
really fast bowler places the majority of his fieldsmen on the leg 
side, is to let the wide short ball go by and to place the back foot 
towards the off stump with the body leaning towards point. 
This type of batsmanship can only be done by a very small section 
of our leading players to-day. If he were a really first-class 
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player the batsman might draw his body away towards leg and 
cut a short ball, as there would be hardly any fieldsmen on the 
off side while body bowling was being indulged in. I played ina 
good many M.C.C. matches against several of the first-class 
counties at Lord’s during the early part of this century. That 
very famous batsman Major E. G. Wynyard frequerly played 
with me, and I was always struck by the way in which he dealt 
with a really fast bowler when the wicket-keeper stood back ; 
he invariably stood two yards or so out of his ground. This was 
probably the best way of dealing with the fast bowler in those 
days. But against this new type of body-line bowling directed 
on the leg side such play would be absolutely useless, because 
foot work cannot be brought into play sufficiently quickly to 
bring the bat across, outside the line of the body, and thus 
attack the bowler. 

There have been suggestions that this type of bowling might 
be abandoned if an alteration were made in the 1.b.w. rule, but it 
must be remembered that some seasons ago there was an agitation 
amongst cricketers for an alteration of the 1.b.w. rule, so that any 
ball that pitched on the wicket or outside the off stump and would 
have hit the wicket would put the batsman out. At present only 
the ball that pitches on the wicket, and would in the opinion of the 
umpire hit the wicket, puts him out. The new rule, which was 
framed as the result of the agitation, was tried in the minor 
County Championship matches, but, although it helped the 
bowler slightly, it did not lessen scoring to the extent that those 
who were responsible for the agitation had hoped, and the old 
rule was reverted to in the following year. The fact is that on 
a true, fast or easy-paced wicket few bowlers are able to turn the 
ball at all, and it is only the highest class batsmen who are able 
to use their legs sufficiently well as a second line of defence, when 
the bowler is really able to turn the ball on a loose, crumbling or 
a difficult, sticky wicket. 

Those who are advocating a change from the present 1.b.w. 
rule to the one tried twenty years ago with the idea that it might 
help the bowler to aim more on the off side of the wicket and 
possibly minimise the body-line and leg-theory bowling are apt 
to forget that the two types of bowling are so entirely different 
that, although this innovation might encourage off-side bowling, 
particularly spin bowling, which applies mainly to slow or medium- 
pace bowling, it would dispense with the necessity of a fast bowler, 
who under modern conditions of batsmanship is proving most 
effective. To remedy the existing state of things many sugges- 
tions have been put forward, those most strongly advocated being 
the alteration of the 1.b.w. rule, the limiting of the number of 
fieldsmen on the leg side, and the drawing of a line across the 
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wicket beyond which the bowler would be forced to pitch the 
ball. 

All these may be possible improvements, but none of them 
really meet the exigencies of the case. It is obvious that some 
definite alterations must be made in the rules which govern 
bowling, for should the leg-theory and body-line bowling come 
into general use in cricket, the game will become not only 
dangerous but exceedingly dull. Even supposing that it were 
left to the umpires to discriminate as to what bowling was in their 
opinion dangerous or too fast, or to adjudicate as to the number 
of fieldsmen a fast bowler might be allowed to utilise on the on 
side of the wicket, this would be placing an unfair burden upon 
their shoulders and at the same time would create a bitter feeling 
amongst the opposing cricketers. The game of cricket has very 
little wrong with it. One hopes that this leg-theory and body-line 
bowling will not be developed by really fast bowlers, for this would 
cause both players and spectators to be deprived of a great deal 
of the pleasure and artistry of the game. 

After all, cricket is a game, and by a great many it is considered 
the king of games. It will be a thousand pities if this recent 
innovation creates bitterness, jealousies, and strife. Even as 
matters now stand, too much of the spirit of commercialism is 
gradually creeping in, to the detriment of the real spirit of the 
game. It is now up to the powers that be in general, and to the 
captains of all classes of cricket in particular, to see that the 
sporting spirit for which the British Empire has always been so 
renowned shall remain unimpaired, and that we shall honour our 
traditions and continue to play cricket in the accepted meaning 


of the phrase. 
G. J. V. WEIGALL. 
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‘ GEORGE HERBERT: A TERCENTENARY 


It was on a Friday in 1633 that Joshua Mapletoft, a nephew by 
marriage of Nicholas Ferrar, brought the news to Little Gidding 
that Mr. George Herbert was past hope of recovery. John 
Ferrar, in his Life of his brother, quotes from a memorandum in 
Nicholas’s own hand telling how they afterwards learned that 
Herbert died ‘ about the hour, wherein we received this news.’ 
This contemporary testimony is welcome, because no other is 
available about the exact day of Herbert’s death. His burial is 
recorded in the Bemerton parish register as occurring on March 3, 
1632 (Old Style). As March 3 in that year was a Sunday, we 
may infer from Nicholas Ferrar’s paper that Herbert died on 
Friday, the 1st of March. In those days burial commonly followed 
death at short interval, except when the body was embalmed 
for a stately funeral, as in the case of Herbert’s kinsman, William, 
third Earl of Pembroke, who was buried in Salisbury Cathedral 
a full month after his death in London. 

Herbert’s burial was no pageant in ‘the pittifull little 
chappell ’ across the road from Bemerton Rectory, but a gathering 
of his neighbours, whose affection he had so completely won. 
Among them was Dr. Humphrey Henchman, precentor and canon 
residentiary of Salisbury, who joined in the laying-on of hands 
at Herbert’s ordination to the priesthood, and who long after, 
when he was Bishop of London, told Izaak Walton that ‘ he laid 
his hand on Mr. Herberts Head, and (alas !) within less than three 
years lent his Shoulder to carry his dear Friend to his Grave.’ 
John Aubrey, who is most to be trusted when he deals with 
Wiltshire families, and who was of kin to Mrs. George Herbert, 
has more to tell. ‘He was buryed (according to his owne desire) 
with the singing service for the buriall of the dead, by the singing 
men of Sarum. Francis Sambroke (attorney) then assisted as a 
chorister boy ; my uncle, Thomas Danvers, was at the funerall. 
. . - He lyes in the chancell, under no large, nor yet very good, 
marble grave-stone, without any inscription.’ It was fitting 
that ‘the singing men of Sarum’ should be there, for Walton 
tells us that Herbert’s ‘ chiefest recreation was Musick,’ and that 
“he went usually twice every week to the Cathedral Church in 
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Salisbury ; and at his return would say, That his time spent in 
Prayer and Cathedral Musick elevated his Soul, and was his 
Heaven upon Earth.’ Aubrey had it from a friend at Dauntsey, 
where Herbert lived for about a year with the Earl of Danby, 
‘that he had a very good hand on the lute, and that he sett his 
own lyricks or sacred poems.’ Still better testimony is Herbert’s 
own apostrophe to ‘ Church-musick,’ telling how it freed him for 
the time from consciousness of the many bodily pains to which 
he was increasingly subject : 


Now I in you without a bodie move, 
Rising and falling with your wings. 


The thought had already been anticipated by Richard Hooker, 
whose book was evidently congenial to Herbert : there is a kind 
of music, writes Hooker, ‘ that carrieth as it were into ecstasies, 
filling the mind with an heavenly joy and for the time in a manner 
severing it from the body.’ No biographer appears to have 
noticed that Herbert’s burial day was Quinquagesima Sunday, 
which has a singular fitness for the country parson who could 
summarise his ideal in the words ‘ Now Love is his business and 
aime,’ and for the poet whose feeling quickens at every mention 
in his poems of the Divine love. 

The Herbert of Bemerton days is better authenticated than 
those suppose who are suspicious, not without reason, of Walton’s 
idealising pages, which were not published till thirty-seven years 
after Herbert’s death. ‘ Holy Mr. Herbert’ is no invention of 
Walton’s, but is a contemporary estimate of his later years. His 
eldest brother, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, says of him: ‘ His life 
was most holy and exemplary ; insomuch, that about Salisbury, 
where he lived, beneficed for many years, he was little less than 
sainted.’ Nicholas Ferrar, who, though he appears to have seen 
Herbert seldom, had other opportunities of estimating his 
character, wrote within a few months of the author’s death, in 
his preface to The Temple: ‘ his faithfull discharge [?.e., of his 
ministry at Bemerton] was such, as may make him justly a com- 
parison to the primitive Saints, and a pattern or more for the age 
he lived in.’ The mind and character of the man in these later 
years are still more transparently revealed in The Country Parson, 
which he wrote at Bemerton, ‘ that I may have a Mark to aim at’ ; 
unconsciously it is himself that he portrays. There is no sufficient 
reason for calling in question the received opinion about Herbert’s 
character after he had made his submission and given himself to 
his calling ; it is a character of rare moral beauty and spiritual 
depth. 

It is not the less necessary, for the understanding of Herbert 
and his poetry, to recognise that this ultimate character was an 
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achievement, won after a prolonged struggle, often intensified by 
failure in health and spirits. This inner conflict is the clue to 
The Temple, as Herbert himself is reported to have stated when 
on his death-bed he entrusted the manuscript to Edmund Duncon 
with these words : 


Sir, I pray deliver this little Book to my dear brother Farrer, and tell 
him, he shall find in it a picture of the many spiritual Conflicts that have 
past betwixt God and my Soul, before I could subject mine to the will of 
Jesus my Master: in whose service I have now found perfect freedom. 


Let it be allowed that Walton, after his manner, took some 
freedom in reporting conversations of long ago, but Duncon 
was still alive to correct him if the words were seriously mis- 
reported, and Walton was not above correcting his mistakes in 
later editions of the Lives. Even if Walton had concocted the 
sayings by inference from The Temple poems and Ferrar’s preface 
to them, which, so far as it goes, supports Walton’s account, he 
could not have laid bare their essential quality more exactly. 
It is the poignancy and duration of the conflict which save the 
poems from tameness, the common bane of religious verse, and 
throw into contrast the poems of stress and the poems of happy 
content. The extreme sensitiveness of Herbert’s temperament 
makes his moods both intense and various, and the short lyric 
is the perfect medium for reflecting this highly individual and 
subtly changing emotion. 

Seeing that the personal note is so dominant throughout 
The Temple poems, it becomes the more worth-while to take 
stock of all that can be discovered about the poet’s life. Born 
on April 3, 1593, George Herbert was the fifth son of Richard 
and Magdalen Herbert of Montgomery Castle. It was a cadet 
branch of the Herberts, who were among the socially most 
distinguished families of their time. But they were not born to 
ease and affluence, as Magdalen Herbert was left a widow with 
ten children when George was three years old, and she had all 
her sons ‘ brought up in learning,’ as her eldest son tells, and 
encouraged them to adopt a profession. The Court and the camp 
held most attractions for men of their breeding. Edward, after 
fighting in the Low Countries, took to diplomacy and became 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Three of his brothers were soldiers 
of fortune and met early deaths. The brother next above George 
was a gifted scholar, who died Fellow of New College at the age 
of twenty-five. Henry, the brother to whom George was through- 
out life most attached, became Master of the Revels and was 
knighted. Weak health, if no other reason, would have stood 
in the way of George Herbert’s following the call that came to so 
many of his race to ‘chase brave employments with a naked 
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sword throughout the world.’ But the successful careers of 
Edward and Henry doubtless attracted him, and till he was 
past thirty he could never wholly surrender the idea. It is the 
world that is Herbert’s constant temptation, ‘brave glorie 
puffing by in silks that whistled.’ His mother, pious and dis- 
cerning, marked him out for a humbler calling, which in the end 
he was to follow. From Westminster School George Herbert 
and John Hacket, the future Bishop of Lichfield, passed with 
scholarships to Trinity College, Cambridge, and quickly won 
academic distinction. In his first year at Cambridge Herbert 
sent his mother as a New Year’s gift the two sonnets which 
declare his early ambition to be a sacred poet. He challenges 
the fashionable love-poetry of those who ‘ wear Venus’ livery,’ 
and contends that the Divine love can incite the poet ‘as well 
as any she.’ It was not long before that John Donne, still a 
layman, had turned to sacred verse, and sent to ‘the Lady 
Magdalen Herbert’ his sequence of ‘holy sonnets’ called La 
Corona. Herbert’s letters during his Cambridge days, mostly to 
his stepfather, Sir John Danvers, do not show him at his best. 
There is, indeed, a very steady affection for his mother, and for a 
sister afflicted with a long wasting sickness. There is, too, the 
scholar’s love of books : ‘ if a book ‘of four or five shillings come 
in my way, I buy it, though I fast for it ; yea, sometimes of ten 
shillings.’ And his brother Henry sends him from Paris a parcel 
of books costing several pounds. He tells Sir John in his twenty- 
fourth year ‘how I am now setting foot into Divinity, to lay the 
platform of my future life,’ and he makes the cost of books and 
the need of special diet for his poor health reasons for an increased 
allowance: ‘I protest and vow, I even study thrift, and yet I 
am scarce able with much ado to make one half-year’s allowance 
shake hands with the other.’ 

Meanwhile academic honours came fast. Already Fellow of 
Trinity, he was elected Prelector or Reader in Rhetoric on the 
foundation of Sir Robert Rede ; neglecting Cicero and Quintilian 
and the other prescribed authors, he discoursed on a Latin oration 
of King James I. It is an ominous choice, and his former school- 
fellow, Hacket, has a scathing reference to it. Already Herbert 
has his eyes on the road to Court favour. The surest avenue 
to such promotion for a Cambridge scholar was through the office 
of Public Orator, who would be brought into personal relations 
with the King and other distinguished visitors to the University. 
Sir Francis Nethersole, who held that office, was leaving Cambridge 
to serve the Queen of Bohemia, and his predecessor, Sir Robert 
Naunton, had become a Secretary of State. Already appointed 
deputy to Sir Francis, Herbert aspired to succeed him. When 
Nethersole hints ‘ that this place being civill may divert him from 
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Divinity,’ Herbert allows that divinity is still his aim, but that 
it is compatible with the oratorship. He set his heart upon the 
office, secured it, and retained it till his mother’s death seven years 
later. He knew only too well that he could ‘ trade in courtesies 
and wit’; the Latin letters which he was instructed to write 
to those in high place whom the University desired to honour 
or to ingratiate were of the kind usually expected of an Orator, 
and did not come behind those of his predecessors in extravagant 
compliment, if sometimes also Herbert excelled in neatness and 
wit. Perhaps the most outrageous example of flattery was the 
epigram assuring King James that, now that he had given his 
Basilicon Doron to Cambridge, she need no longer envy Oxford 
her new library. Joseph Mede, Fellow of Christ’s, in a letter to 
his cousin Sir Martin Stutevile, describes the visit of King James 
in March 1623 to see a Latin play, Loyola, by John Hacket, at 
Trinity ; during dinner the Master of Trinity, Dr. John Richardson, 
drew the King’s attention to a new epigram of Herbert’s, and 
the Bishop of Durham, who as Dean of Westminster had 
befriended him in his school days, also read it at table, while 
a friend of Mede read what he could over the bishop’s shoulder. 
The King on leaving took notice of the young Orator, and after- 
wards more than once invited him to his lodging at Newmarket. 
With his birth and connexions, his ready gift of languages, 
modern as well as ancient, his distinguished bearing and charm of 
manner, Herbert had now everything except health to advance 
his prospects. He began to neglect Cambridge and discharge 
his duties as Orator by deputy. Walton, often charged with 
undue leniency to his heroes, is on this matter frank enough, and 
he gives his view that ‘ all Mr. Herbert’s Court-hopes died ’ with 
the death, in rapid succession, of two of his most powerful friends 
and of King James himself. S. R. Gardiner suggests, further, 
that Herbert ‘ had no favour to expect ’ from James’s successor 
because of the courage he had shown in his Oration on Prince 
Charles’s return from Spain by declaring his preference for peace 
at a time when, in Gardiner’s words, ‘ it was no secret that the 
Prince had come back bent on war.’ It would be too much to 
say that the door was blocked to State employment, but at least 
these rebuffs were enough to cause Herbert to canvass his position 
afresh. He retired for a while to a friend’s house in Kent, and 
on his return to London announced his decision to take orders. 
The date and place of his ordination to the diaconate have not ~ 
been discovered, but Herbert is described as deacon in the 
Lincoln Chapter Acts in the record of his institution by proxy 
to the prebend of Leighton Ecclesia in Lincoln Cathedral on 
July 15, 1626. A month before, Nicholas Ferrar, who was of the 
same age as Herbert and who had pursued with success a secular 
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calling, was ordained deacon on his settling with his kinsfolk, to 
the number of about thirty, at Little Gidding, in Huntingdon- 
shire, to live under an almost monastic rule. 

Herbert had now burnt his boats, so far as State employment 
was concerned, but it did not follow that he would give himself 
to an active ministerial life. He had overcome his own pride 
and his friends’ feeling that he had ‘ lost himself in an humble 
way.’ Indeed, Herbert in his new-won and sincere humility 
shrank from going further, like his friend Ferrar who ‘ durst not 
presume to step one inch higher’ ; Herbert’s diffidence is clearly 
seen in two poems of exquisite feeling, Aaron and The Priesthood. 
There was, besides, the recurrence of ill-health, accompanied by 
wracking bodily pain and depression of spirits. Biographers have 
overlooked one reference showing how acute and dangerous this 
failure of health was; four years before, Joseph Mede, writing 
from Christ’s College, mentions the death of the junior proctor, 
and adds: ‘ Our orator, also, they say, will not escape, being at 
death’s door.’ Although Herbert was to make a temporary 
recovery from this and later illnesses, he was clearly unfitted for 
a heavy charge, and yet he fretted at his inactivity, as may be 
seen in the two poems entitled Employment : 


All things are busie ; onely I 
Neither bring hony with the bees, 
Nor flowres to make that, nor the husbandrie 
To water these. 


The conscience of the age. would have allowed Herbert to 
regard the Lincoln prebend as a sinecure, but in this matter he 
showed himself scrupulously sensitive. Nicholas Ferrar is our 
authority—and there can be no better—for the fact that Herbert 
was anxious to transfer the prebend to Ferrar, whose home at 
Little Gidding was only five miles distant from Leighton Broms- 
wold, ‘where the corps of the prebend lay.’ Herbert, while 
deriving the small income of the prebend from property at 
Leighton Bromswold, had no pastoral responsibility for the 
parish, which had its own vicar. Ferrar dissuaded him from 
resignation, and instead induced him to undertake the restoration 
of the parish church which ‘ had layen ruinated almost twenty 
yeares.’ Even Magdalen Herbert, with all her piety, sought to 
deter him from a project which she believed to be beyond his 
strength and means, but he assumed the burden and carried it 
through. Some of his last letters show his continued concern 
about the raising of funds and the execution of the repairs ; in 
his will he remembered the claims of Leighton Bromswold Church, 
and Ferrar, in the preface to The Temple, describes the reparation 
as ‘ successfully effected.’ 

















Little is known of the years between Herbert’s entering holy 
orders and his going to Bemerton, and perhaps there was little to 
tell. He was living in retirement, sometimes in Essex with his 
brother Henry, and later ‘for a year or more’ at Dauntsey, in 
Wiltshire, with his stepfather’s elder brother, Henry Danvers, 
Lord Danby. We may, however, assign to those years a consider- 
able number of his poems. Professor George Herbert Palmer of 
Harvard did a notable service to the study of Herbert ; he was 
the first to recognise the fact, with all its implications, that the 
manuscript in Dr. Williams’s library, containing seventy-three 
poems which were later to appear in The Temple, was almost 
certainly completed before Herbert went to Bemerton. We 
have, therefore, the material for knowing what was passing 
through Herbert’s mind in those years of disappointment and 
indecision, and, with less certainty, we can assign to the Bemerton 
years most of those Temple poems which are not in the Williams 
manuscript. It becomes at once apparent that no single charac- 
teristic clearly divides the earlier and later poems. Herbert’s 
devout and tender piety and his loyal regard for the ordinances 
of the Church are equally evident in both groups. And throughout 
life he is sensitive to moods, which we may also suppose to have 
been not a little affected by the fluctuating changes in his health. 
The twin poems to which he gives the name The Temper might be 
renamed Moods: they represent Herbert’s concern at the ebb 
and flow of the feelings, and his slow learning of the truth that 
they matter less than the steady direction of the will, which 
is more within a man’s control than the feelings with their 
dependence upon physical condition: after uttering the wish 
‘If what my soul doth feel sometimes, My soul might ever feel ! ,’ 
he more wisely surrenders it : 


Yet take thy way ; for sure thy way is best : 
Stretch or contract me, thy poore debter : 
This is but tuning of my breast, 

To make the musick better. 


Some of the happiest and most serene poems are found in the 
earlier collection, such as Easter, Sunday, The Elixir and the 
entirely beautiful Love bade me welcome, which fitly ends both 
the Williams manuscript and The Temple. On the other hand, 
the note of struggle which is so apparent in the earlier poems, 
such as the first Affliction, biographically the most important of 
all, will be heard again in the Bemerton poems. The craftsman- 
ship can hardly be said to differ in the two groups, although the 
revision of the Williams manuscript poems before their appearance 
in The Temple often shows notable improvement ; yet there are 
poems as perfectly accomplished in the earlier group as in the later. 
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Two events brought Herbert at last to anchorage—his marriage 
and his acceptance of Bemerton ; the one paves the way for the 
other. At Dauntsey he became betrothed to Lord Danby’s 
kinswoman, Jane Danvers, and they were married at Edington, 
near Westbury, in the fine church built by William of Edington, 
the predecessor of William of Wykeham in the see of Winchester. 
After a year at Baynton, the Danvers house in that parish, came 
the offer of Bemerton. According to Walton, it needed the com- 
bined persuasion of his kinsman the Earl of Pembroke, Bishop 
Laud, and King Charles to overcome Herbert’s diffidence. The 
last rector, a pluralist, had not resided on his cure; there was a 
tumble-down parsonage, and two churches to serve, both of them 
small and undistinguished and in need of repairs—Fuggleston 
St. Peter, at the entrance to Lord Pembroke’s park, and Bemerton 
St. Andrew, opposite the rectory, a bare mile from Salisbury. 
The nearness to Salisbury made it possible for Herbert to be 
instituted in Salisbury and installed at Bemerton on the same 
day, April 26, 1630, soon after his thirty-seventh birthday. He 
was ordained priest by Bishop Davenant in the following Sept- 
ember. The repairs to the rectory and churches were at once 
put in hand ; Herbert mentions in a letter to his brother Henry 
that he is ‘more beggarly now than I have been these many 
years, as having spent two hundred pounds in building.’ This, 
however, did not prevent his making a home for two orphaned 
nieces, and when there was a difficulty about getting his brother 
to take in the third niece, she too was brought to Bemerton. 
The few Bemerton letters are more pleasing than those written 
from Cambridge. Nothing can exceed the delicacy and good 
sense with which he discusses with his brother the provision to 
be made for the nieces. There are also three letters to Ferrar, 
and a pretty note in which he sends ‘ a priest’s blessing, though it 
be none of the court style’ to Anne, Countess of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, then at Court. Evidently his nature had mellowed 
with the years, and there is a fragrancy about these letters 
which did not distinguish the earlier ones. 

Herbert, then, had arrived at the goal for which his mother 
had always designed him, though she did not live to see him 
settled at Bemerton. His devotion to his calling, once he had 
accepted it, is evident, not only from the stories which Walton 
collected from his own acquaintance in Salisbury, but more 
authentically from The Temple and its prose counterpart A 
Priest to the Temple, or, The Countrey Parson, his Character, and 
Rule of Holy Life. There is no detail in the occupations of the 
parish priest, which he does not consider and prescribe for : 
‘he holds the Rule, that Nothing is little in Gods service: If it 
once have the honour of that Name, it grows great instantly.’ 
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Two qualities are specially -noticeable+—his eminently geod sense, 
expressed in his neat, gnomic and often humorous way, and his 
unfailing charity. Some of the Methods he advocates might not 
be successful with men of less social gifts than Herbert. Of 
the country parson’s dealings with parishioners who are on bad 
terms with one another he says: ‘Sometimes, where he knowes 
there hath been or is a little difference, he takes one of the parties, 
and goes with him to the other, and all dine or sup together. 
There is much preaching in this friendliness.’ We may guess that 
Mr. Herbert, with his perfect courtesy and quick understanding, 
was welcome in any house, and that any guest he brought was 
welcome for Herbert’s sake. Into the services of the church he 
brought his sense of order and beauty as well as his conspicuous 
reverence. ‘The Countrey Parson hath a speciall care of his 
Church, that all things there be decent.’ He must see to it that 
it is kept spotlessly clean, ‘and at great festivalls strawed, and 
stuck with boughs, and perfumed with incense.’ In what he has 
to say of the services we may recognise Herbert himself. ‘ The 
Countrey Parson, when he is to read divine services, composeth 
himselfe to all possible reverence, . . . knowing that no Sermon 
moves his people so much to a reverence as a devout behaviour 
in the very act of praying.’ ‘The Countrey Parson being to 
administer the Sacraments, is at a stand with himself, how or 
what behaviour to assume for so holy things.’ ‘ The Countrey 
Parson preacheth constantly, the pulpit is his joy and his throne.’ 
Twice every day, as Ferrar relates, Herbert said the offices in his 
humble little church, never failing to have a congregation, while 
the labourers in the fields, as Walton tells us, ‘ let their Plow rest 
when Mr. Herberts Saints-Bell rung to Prayers.’ 

No one could have written as Herbert did in verse and prose 
of the pastoral life without experiencing much of its inward 
happiness. Some of the later poems, such as The Odour and The 
God of Love, breathe a spirit of content, others, like the antiphon 
Let all the world in ev’ry corner sing, A true Hymne, The Call and 
King of Glorie, King of Peace, have a note of exultation. A 
quickening of spiritual fervour and a revival of hope find expres- 
sion in The Flower, a poem specially loved by Coleridge : 

And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing : O my onely light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom thy tempests fell all night. 


The last line reveals the intensity of the mental suffering he had 
gone through. Nor is that suffering wholly past ; rather, it will 
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revive in new forms. If he no longer doubts the rightness of the 
















































re decision, there is soon much to make him question its utility. 
not What good was it to have arrived at the priesthood, if he was so 
Of soon to be incapacitated by sickness? In The Crosse he exclaims : 
bad And then when after much delay, 
wes Much wrastling, many a combate, this deare end, 
1€s, So much desir’d, is giv’n, to take away 
ler. My power to serve thee. 
hat 
ing, This was but ‘ taking me up to throw me down,’ ‘ To have my 
was aim, and yet to be Farther from it than when I bent my bow.’ 
he But it is to be noticed that in this poem, and others of even sadder 
ous and more poignant utterance, like Home and Longing, there is 
his never rebellion, but a fundamental loyalty, an acceptance of the 
hat Divine will, whatever suffering and frustration it may impose. 
ind Herbert comes nearest rebellion in that wonderful poem The 
nas Collar, which Professor Pierre Legouis has recently cited as 
‘he among the earliest English examples of vers bre. It must almost 
th certainly belong to the time before his bodily health finally broke, 
ion because of its immense vitality, the longing of the natural man 
ur for a full existence, unhampered by restrictions ; the passionate 
to lines run riot with gathering pace and momentum, but at their 
or very height they are arrested by the Divine call : 
ey But as I rav’d and grew more fierce and wilde 
* At every word, 
1S Me thoughts I heard one calling, Childe : 
ile And I reply’d, My Lord. 
2st 

When later it is no longer vitality but its lack which threatens to 
se thwart the high purpose of ‘ this deare end’ and to close his days 
rd in uselessness and pain, the sense of frustration and of fruitless 
he suffering at times overpowers him. Those who know only the 
on poems which are commonly found in the anthologies will not 
id have suspected the intensity of these darker moods : 
A With sick and famisht eyes, 
f With doubting knees and weary bones, 

To thee my cries, 
To thee my grones, 
To thee my sighs, my tears ascend : 
No end ? 

Yet in the midst of this suffering and disappointment his loyalty 

to the Divine will never fails. If the joy that came to him when 

first he descried the Divine love was short-lived, it was so real 
d that its memory has never faded, and its reality is for him an 





earnest of ultimate fulfilment : 
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If thy first glance so powerfull be, 
A mirth but open’d and seal’d up again ; 
What wonders shall we feel, when we shall see 
Thy full-ey’d love ! 
When thou shalt look us out of pain, 
And one aspect of thine spend in delight 
More than a thousand sunnes disburse in light, 
In heav’n above. 


And if we are disposed to think that it would have been better 
to bear his pain in stoic silence, we may note Professor Palmer’s 
wise reminder that Herbert ‘ published none of his poems, and 
that in poetry he probably found one of his few defences against 
pain.’ Moreover, the unfaltering faith displayed in these poems 
of the dying Herbert is at least as conspicuous as their sadness. 
Nor did Herbert’s life close in gloom and disillusion. The testi- 
mony about the last weeks of his life is singularly trustworthy. 
Ferras had two excellent sources of first-hand information. 
Edmund Duncon, sent by Ferrar to convey the sympathy of the 
Little Gidding community, visited Bemerton twice in those last 
weeks. Arthur Woodnoth, Ferrar’s first cousin and intimate 
friend, was with Herbert for the last three weeks of his life, closed 
his eyes in death, and was his executor. A saying of Herbert to 
Woodnoth on the day of his death is quoted in Ferrar’s preface 
to The Temple, and there can be little doubt that Woodnoth was 
Walton’s chief authority for his own fuller account. On the 
Sunday before his death Herbert called for one of his instruments 
and sang to its accompaniment passages from Sunday and The 
Thanksgiving. Were at the close those twin arts music and 
verse, both as dearly loved by Herbert as by Milton, wed their 
divine sounds and were ‘ pledges of Heaven’s joy.’ 

Herbert, as he lay dying, made little of his acts of mercy, of 
his pastoral life, or even of his poems, but, after 300 years, that 
short ministry of three broken years is still a fragrant memory, 
and the man is the more endeared to us for the very fidelity with 
which he laid bare the long story of his inner life, with all its 
faults and its ardours, in The Temple. There is hardly a poem of 
his we can safely dismiss as dull; the dulness may be in our- 
selves, if we miss the play of his subtle humour, a piercing shaft 
of self-analysis or a winged aspiration. 


F. E. HuTCHINSON. 





GEORGE MOORE 


It is the Nouvelle Athénes on the Place Pigalle. The time is 
somewhere in the seventies of last century ; and in that famous 
café an impressive, dark man is telling a story to a group of 
listeners. The story-teller is Villiers de L’Isle Adam ; and among 
the listeners is a young man whose excessive care to appear 
completely Parisian might suggest to the observant that he was 
a foreigner. As Villiers finishes the story the door opens and 
Manet walks in and sits down next Degas and near the young 
man with the untidy beard, the clear complexion, and the wide- 
open, innocent, unblinking, never satisfied eyes. They begin to 
talk about painting, and they go on until midnight, when Catulle 
Mendes arrives ; then they talk again about painting, and litera- 
ture and the new life of the Paris studios and salons, until someone 
suggests that they should go, and they wander, still talking, along 
the Place Pigalle. The young man goes back to the apartment 
which he shares with a friend, and talks and sleeps and dreams of 
what he will do in literature. It is some months now since he 
decided to abandon painting; and since that decision he has 
read furiously, as he never read again, the poets of the romantic 
movement in France, the new poets, Rimbaud, Verlaine, Gustave 
Kahn, Mallarmé and the rest, Zola, Huysmans, Céard, and above 
all Balzac. 


Although I am apt to love too dearly the art of my day, and at the cost 
of that of other days, I did not fall into the fatal mistake of placing the 
realistic writers of 1877 side by side with and on the same plane of intel- 
lectual vision as the great Balzac ; I felt that that vast immemorial mind 
rose above them all, like a mountain above the highest tower. 


In that image one can recognise-the hand of George Moore, a 
critic of astonishing felicity when he is praising whom he loved, 
just as he was of a purblind and irritable insensitiveness if he 
approached greatness that disagreed with him. 

Page after page in Confessions of a Young Man, which he 
published in 1888, bear witness to the swiftness of Moore’s 
response, whether of attraction or repulsion, to the people, the 
books, the echoes which he encountered. He was a young man in 
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the twenties when his father died, and he left London for Paris, 
It was a conversion rather than a journey ; and Moore exhibits 
all the ardent intolerance of the convert. He indulges in extrava- 
gances which must have amused him in later years. His birth- 
place arouses in him a ‘sensation akin to nausea,’ and as his 
country is Catholic, so he has ‘a brutal loathing for the religion 
I was brought up in.’ He will love England, dear Protestant 
England, in order to spite County Mayo, and in his diatribes 
against Catholicism he is reduced—he who has seen the loveliness 
of Chinese and Japanese art at the Goncourts’ and at Zola’s— 
to using ‘ Chinese ’ as a term of abuse to fling at popery, and can 
even whip himself into the Belfast rhetoric of ‘ Look at the nations 
that have clung to Catholicism, starving moonlighters and starving 
brigands. The Protestant flag floats on every ocean breeze, the 
Catholic banner hangs limp in the incense silence of the Vatican.’ 
The implied choice by George Moore of a life on the ocean wave 
rather than a pleasant study in the great palace is a very pretty 
piece of play-acting. I have quoted this, because it is important 
to emphasise that nearly all George Moore’s conversations and 
opinions were the result of intense emotional reactions, to persons 
or to qualities. If this is not remembered, his development as an 
artist, his changes in taste and thought are difficult to understand. 
It is true he changed much less than is sometimes imagined. He 
was always, in spite of his adherence to naturalistic doctrine, at 
heart an zsthete whose gospel can be found in Pater’s Marius 
the Epicurean and Studies in the Renaissance. Long before he had 
mastered his own instrument of style he wrote, in criticism of 
The Story of an African Farm, that art is ‘ rhythmical sequence 
of events described with rhythmical sequence of phrase.’ That 
was not, of course, all that he demanded of the novel. He 
admired Dickens and Balzac, whereas Flaubert and Henry James 
bored him; but he could not allow that he, or any other man, 
had succeeded properly in writing fiction as it should be written 
until the rhythmical sequence was secured. 

He was an esthete, too, in the more vulgar sense of the word. 
That was insufficiently understood by an age which took for 
granted that the subjects and the manner of his early novels 
meant—well, Heaven knows what the Mudie-ruled public of the 
‘eighties imagined was implicit in the writing of naturalistic 
fiction, according to the French formula ; but it is clear enough 
from ‘contemporary attacks that Moore was credited with moral 
rather than esthetic failings. Yet the man whose first period 
ends with the writing of that triumphant piece of naturalism 
Esther Waters was one who had nurtured himself on the idealistic 
poets. Shelley was his first love, and he was led by that to read 
‘ nearly all the English lyric poets,’ a statement not to be taken 
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quite literally, but no doubt an honest recollection of the author’s 
boyhood preference. Hugo’s poetry in France captured him 
before he opened the hectic pages of Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rim- 
baud, Laforgue, Mallarmé. He fell a hopeless victim, too, with 
a desperate decision that we to-day find hard to comprehend, to 
the novel which enthralled Swinburne, which Beardsley was the 
first delicately to mock in exquisite drawings, Gautier’s Mademoi- 
sellede Maupin. It must have been under the inspiration of that 
costumier of genius, that magician of false mosaic, that George 
Moore furnished his apartment in the Rue de la Tour des Dames. 


Our salon was a pretty resort—English cretonne of a very happy design 
—vine leaves, dark green and golden, broken up by many fluttering jays. 
The walls were stretched with thin colourful cloth, and the arm-chairs and 
the couches were to match. The drawing-room was in cardinal red, hung 
from the middle of the ceiling and looped up to give the appearance of a 
tent; a faun, in terra-cotta, laughed in the red gloom, and there were 
Turkish couches and lamps. In another room you faced an altar, a Bud- 
dhist temple, a statue of the Apollo, and a bust of Shelley. The bedrooms 
were made unconventional with cushioned seats and rich canopies; and 
in picturesque corners there were censers, great church candlesticks, and 
palms ; then think of the smell of burning incense and wax and you will 
have imagined the sentiment of our apartment in Rue de la Tour des 
Dames. I bought a Persian cat, and a python that made a monthly meal 
off guinea-pigs ; Marshall, who did not care for pets, filled his room with 
flowers—he used to sleep beneath a tree of gardenias in full bloom. We 
were so, Henry Marshall and George Moore, when we went to live in 76, 
Rue de la Tour des Dames, we hoped for the rest of our lives. He was to 
paint, I was to write. 


Certainly Moore wrote but little of any value until he was away 
from that decorative room, back in London, in lodgings off the 
Strand. The poems of his early days, the first play, these one 
hopes no industrious editor will ever rediscover or reprint. Moore 
soon found that his proper work, at least at that time, was to 
write novels ; and, in quick succession, we have the books of his 
first period—A Modern Lover, A Mummer’s Wife, A Drama in 
Muslin, A Mere Accident, Spring Days, Mike Fletcher, Vain 
Fortune, and Esther Waters, which was published in 1894. To this 
period also belong The Confessions, published in 1888, Modern 
Painting, of 1893, and Impressions and Opinions, of 1891. 
Anyone who came to these books, even to Mike Fletcher, with 
knowledge of the later work of Moore would find in many of their 
pages indications of the very different author whom he knows 
and admires. It would have been a very far-sighted critic who 
predicted George Moore’s development from any or all of these 
books. Indeed, it could not, I think, have been done except by a 
man with an imaginative insight into certain varieties of the 
artistic temperament, a man who read with rare intelligence the 
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Confessions and Impressions and Opinions. For from these 
books can be gathered the one most important fact about Moore 
as man and artist—his excessive impressionability. In a sense it 
would be true to say that Moore never had an idea of his own, 
He had extraordinarily little power of invention—a lack which he 
shares with Shakespeare, though we like to think Shakespeare 
was too casual, rather than unable, to invent. He had no per- 
manent convictions about his art, except that you must not have 
permanent convictions. (This is perhaps not true of the years 
when he was an old man, apt to believe he had always preached 
what he was then practising.) He had very firm prejudices— 
he wrote of Hardy in 1888 what he said of him in 1930—and few 
principles. He had—and this is what matters—an incomparable, 
inexhaustible capacity for receiving, and an amazing industry 
and patience in seeking the best manner in which to render his 
impressions. It was always believed by his friends, and some- 
times declared by himself, that he read very little; and in his 
lack of knowledge was found the reason for some of his more 
capricious opinions—he had not sufficient ground for that com- 
parison which is necessary in criticism. Yet at one time he evi- 
dently read a good deal—I suspect mostly in those years in Paris, 
We not only have his own statements in The Confessions, we have 
the evidence of his early books. All the better ones have their 
models. Occasionally, as in his first novel, The Modern Lover, 
Moore has practically taken a specific author for his model ; he 
himself considers that this book owed its character to Zola and 
the Goncourts. It seems to me to be far more akin to Guy de 
Maupassant’s early work (it was published in the same year, 
1883, as Une Vie) ; and no one can fail to realise how remarkably 
it anticipates Bel Ami. It would be of interest to know if Mau- 
passant had read his young acquaintance’s tale about Lewis 
Seymour. In other stories of this period the debt is not to any 
particular author, but to the manner and the theory of the pre- 
dominant school in French fiction. For myself, I think it can be 
argued that Esther Waters is the greatest of naturalistic novels ; 
for while Madame Bovary is a greater book, it makes concessions 
to a romantic ideal which Moore refuses. Esther Waters is better 
than anything of Zola’s, because while Moore writes according to 
the naturalistic formula he does not feel according to it. The 
naturalistic formula demanded that the author’s emotions should 
be excluded from the novel for the sake of truth. Let us consider 
this for the moment. It does not follow that you can have a 
truthful novel written by a man who has not, previously to 
the writing, experienced emotion ; for emotion is a necessary 
condition of all observation. Now while Zola sentimentalises, 
moralises or denounces after the event, and writes tracts of 
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ius, Moore felt before the event, purged himself of his emotions, 
and then told his tale. His power to do this, unmatched by any 
novelist, is due to his power, unmatched again by any author 
except Sterne, to treat George Moore as an object of observation. 
So the Moore who writes Esther Waters can control the Moore who 
observed and was moved by her story. (The novel should be 
compared, by all who are interested in Moore’s power to retain 
his hold on anything once seen and known, to the sketch of his 
lodging-house ‘ slavey ’ in The Confessions.) 

I have no space to write in any detail of Moore’s early work, 
and must concentrate on those books in which can be seen the 
Moore who was to be one of the greatest artists of his time in 
English prose. His early prose is uncertain, packed with strange 
words and locutions, ungrammatical, often ugly, but nearly 
always with that odd quality of a living and individual voice 
which makes us forgive faults otherwise unpardonable. The 
construction of some of his stories was ungainly and unnatural ; 
and his taste—he never learned discretion, nor tried to—was too 
often rather extravagant. Here, however, he was always depen- 
dent on his latest friends or the last ‘ ordaining word ’: ‘ Shelley,’ 
‘France,’ ‘ Naturalism ’—all in turn, he says, ‘ led to the creation 
of a mental existence,’ and the last word blessedly estopped him 
from the composition of poems of passion. In Modern Painting, 
a book that can still be read with pleasure, he championed the 
cause of artists who seemed in his day as extravagant as Braque 
and von Klee seem to many to-day. In those essays and in 
Impressions and Opinions he exploited to the full the French 
school of criticism, as in the novels the French school of fiction. 
His critical essays are the adventures, not always of a soul, but 
always of a wit, of an intelligence and of an engaging impudence 
among masterpieces or among works that were not masterpieces. 
The essay on Balzac is excessive in its generosity, but it remains 
a splendid tribute to the greatest French novelist ; and the essay 
on Ibsen’s Ghosts has a sensitiveness and an appreciation of 
spiritual values that one could have hardly have expected Ibsen 
to arouse in George Moore. How good, for instance, is this !— 


Scenes between mother and son, be what they may, scenes of forgive- 
ness, of expostulation, of counsel, of love, are to me the most strangely 
pathetic life can afford. There is something strange, mysterious, something 
not quite expressible in words in such confidences, and in such confidences 
the root of the play Ghosts is set. 


While the masterpiece of this period is certainly Esther Waters, 
one of the greatest interest to the student of George Moore’s 
development is, perhaps, A Mere Accident. It was published in 
1887. It is written under the influence of Huysmans (whose 
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A Rebours came out in 1884), of whom Moore wrote : ‘ Huysmans 
goes to my soul like a gold ornament of Byzantine workmanship ; 
there is in his style the yearning charm of arches, a sense of 
ritual, the passion of the mural, of the window.’ As a novel 
A Mere Accident can hardly be said to exist. It is the story of 
John Norton, a young landowner determined to become a monk, 
who suddenly changes his mind and finds himself, to his surprise 
and hers, engaged to a young girl of seventeen. She is outraged 
by a tramp and kills herself ; and John determines, ‘ The world 
shall be my monastery.’ (In a later version, printed in Celibates, 
John returns to the religious life.) What is exciting in this book 
is the early part in which George Moore describes Norton’s 
passionate addiction to later Latin writers—Tertullian, Pruden- 
tius, Ambrose, Walafrid Strabo, Angilbert—and gives quotations 
from their works that show a real love of the subject. It is true 
John Norton has evidently been to school with Huysmans’ des 
Esseintes ; but the young man has read for himself, and enjoys 
Tertullian in spite of his elder’s disapproval. John Norton’s 
enthusiasm for Prudentius makes him utter the shrewd judgment 
that the Latin poet’s hymns, ‘ by the dramatic rapidity of the 
narrative, by the composition of the strophe, and by his wit, 
remind me very forcibly of the English ballad.’ Of real import- 
ance, too, is John Norton’s library : 


there were complete editions of Landor and Swift, then came two large 
volumes of Leonardo da Vinci. Raising his eyes, the parson read through 
the titles of Mr. Browning’s work. Tennyson was in a cheap seven-and- 
six edition ; then came Swinburne, Pater, Rossetti, Morris, two novels by 
Rhoda Broughton, Dickens, Thackeray, Fielding and Smollett; the 
complete works of Balzac, Gautier’s Emaux et Camées, Salammbo, L’Assom- 
moir ; add to this Carlyle, Byron, Shelley, Keats, etc. 


The bookcase containing these was faced by one full of the Latin 
authors of John’s adoration—tTertullian, Jerome, Augustine, 
Lactantius, Prudentius, Sedulius, Fortunatus, Duns Scotus, 
Hibernicus exul, Angilbert, Milo, etc. The unexpected appear- 
ance of the great anti-Thomist, Duns Scotus, is a characteristic 
piece of Moorish carelessness.1_ Why I insist on the importance of 
this early book is that no one familiar with it could have imagined 
that George Moore was at any time a complete, whole-hearted 
devotee of the naturalistic discipline. He was always, in the 
Paterian sense, an esthete. 


It was in the winter of 1899-1900 that I first met George 
Moore. Familiar as I was with much of his work, especially with 
1 In the revised edition of the story (1895) Duns Scotus and others disappear. 


Also Newman and ‘ the dramatists of the Restoration ’ are added to the modern 
bookcase. 
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Modern Painting, Esther Waters, and A Mummer’s Wife, I did 
not as a boy take that interest in the art of prose, or in the craft 
of the novel, which I gave to poetry and the art of poetry. It 
was in Yeats’ room, at the back of St. Pancras Church, that I 
met him. I knew nothing of his Parisian background, and none 
of his London friends except Mr. Yeats, who was starting his 
campaign for the Irish National Theatre, and had recently found 
Synge. I had not then read Evelyn Innes, the novel published 
in 1898 and dedicated to ‘ Arthur Symons and W. B. Yeats, two 
contemporary writers with whom I am in sympathy.’ Had I 
known of that dedication I might have been, even in my youthful 
enthusiasm, diverted for a moment from the entrancing con- 
versation of the man whom I thought then, and still think, the 
greatest of modern poets. Moore was then forty-eight years old, 
clear-skinned, a drooping moustache revealing the lines of his 
childish, rather greedy mouth, and with eyes round, surprised 
and continually unsatisfied. To his friendship with Yeats we 
owe the middle and the later Moore. I do not mean that, had 
it not been for his passionate admiration, his almost slavish 
discipular attitude to Yeats, he would not have gone on writing ; 
but I do not believe his work would have taken the direction, or 
had the supreme quality it gained, had it not been for his acquaint- 
ance with the Irish poet. The writing of Esther Waters left him 
with nothing further to do in the pursuit of naturalism. A 
novelist of great invention can go on filling the same formula 
with new figures and fresh incidents; but Moore, who had so 
little invention, consumed his insatiable energy and patience in 
finding new ways of writing, in the perfecting of ways which 
he found suited to him. As in Moore temperament exceeded 
character, so in Yeats character exceeded temperament, or at 
least thoroughly controlled it ; and Moore’s development cannot 
be understood except by those critics who can appreciate the 
overwhelming influence which the younger man had over the 
elder. First, naturalism disappears. That creed, once so 
ardently accepted, completely vanishes. And more than 
naturalism died. Yeats argued that, if nobility and beauty were 
to be restored to imaginative literature, even the milder realism 
of traditional English authors must go; and with it was to be 
banished the attempt to achieve verisimilitude in style and in 
characterisation. To be life-like was to be false. He was ready 
in this crusade to jettison not only ‘ Erewhon ’ Butler and Shaw, 
but also the Ibsen of the prose dramas, whom he regarded as a 
traitor to the great tradition of the poets. Then, Moore’s 
Parisianism had to be killed. Literature was to be national, 
and the literature written by Irishmen should spring out of Irish 
legend, history or contemporary life. An Irish theatre was to be 
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created ; and Irish authors were to go home to Ireland. In 
retrospect Moore has made delightful comedy out of his Irish 
period ; but the amusing fantasy of Hail and Farewell must not 
be allowed to blind the critic to the fact that the book gives an 
entirely false account of Moore’s own behaviour. He sat at the 
feet of Yeats. The poet’s burning conviction, constancy of 
character, and practical intelligence held him completely captive. 
Onee it had been Shelley, then France, then Naturalism ; in 1897 
and for ten years or so after it was Yeats and Ireland. That this, 
the latest religion, was the strongest, is evident. One of the 
plainest testimonies to the strength of Yeats’ influence is that 
Moore, who would rewrite (often with extreme skill) his early 
work, would never either reprint or rewrite Evelyn Innes or 
Sister Theresa, the books which show how great a personal effect 
Yeats had upon him. 

There must always, of course, be something in a man’s own 
nature to account for a great conversion, however dominant is 
the personality of the preacher who converts. Those who read 
the early Moore carefully will find hints that make this amazing 
conversion, his artistic submission to Yeats, not at all unaccount- 
able. For instance, he had an instinctive sympathy with Yeats’ 
ideas about the theatre. In The Confessions there is a passage 
which shows that. 


I went to the Lyceum and there I saw that exquisite love-song—for 
Romeo and Juliet is no more than a love-song in dialogue—tricked out in 
silks and carpets and illuminated building, a vulgar bawd suited to the 
gross passion of an ignorant public. I noted all that with the hatred of a 
passionate heart, and I longed for a simple stage, a few simple indications, 
and the simple recitation of that story of the sacrifice of the two white souls 
for the reconciliation of two great houses. My hatred did not reach to 
the age of the man who played the boy-lover, but to the offensiveness with 
which he thrust his individuality upon me, longing to realize the poet’s 
divine imagination ; and the woman, too, I wished with my whole soul 
away, subtle and strange though she was, and I yearned for her part to be 
played by a youth as in old times : a youth cunningly disguised, would be 
a symbol; and my mind would be free to imagine the divine Juliet of the 
poet, whereas I could but dream of the bright eyes and delicate mien and 
motion of the woman who had thrust herself between me and it. 


The man who wrote that obviously could not remain true to 
naturalism without being false to something very deeply rooted 
in his artistic temperament. Yet he was so constituted that he 
could not, apparently, find his own method; and while of his 
early work only the books written according to the naturalistic 
formula are satisfactory either in construction or characterisation, 
much even of work so governed is shapeless, feeble in outline, and 
without perspective. It was to the influence of Yeats that 
Moore owed the discovery of his own style. Yeats forced him 
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to discipline himself, persuaded him to forsake a manner in 
which he would never be completely himself, was the Socratic 
midwife for the delivery of those masterpieces, tragic and comic, 
for which Moore will be remembered. If the Yeats of Hail and 
Farewell is one of George Moore’s greatest comic representations, 
the George Moore who wrote the book was a creation of W. B. 
Yeats. 

I used to get the impression in those years of the Boer War 
that neither Yeats nor Lady Gregory were very anxious that 
George Moore should come to Dublin. They behaved as a wise 
director will with a penitent whose emotional determination to 
enter on the religious life he distrusts and wishes to test. Still, 
to Dublin Moore went, and to his return to that country of 
‘ priest-ridden moonlighters ’ we owe much lovely work, including 
his three greatest—some of the stories in The Untilled Field, 
The Lake, and the three volumes of Hail and Farewell. Moore 
was fond of saying that he left England because of the Boer 
War: he was finished with ‘The Brixton Empire.’ I do not 
think the Boer War would have driven him to anywhere—except 
perhaps to Paris ; he could not be separated from the inspiration 
and direction of Yeats. No one who saw the two men together 
at that time could doubt that what possessed Moore was not a 
disgust with London, but a fixed determination to follow Yeats ; 
and if Yeats said Ireland, Ireland it must be. In the preface to 


The Bending of the Bough (1901) he gives his reasons for returning 
to his own country. Art belongs to the youth of a country, and 
cannot flourish in great empires. Norway and Belgium have 
produced ‘ the great dramatic poets of modern times.’ 


Then whither in the flight from England will art betake herself? 
Eastward there are the Russian and the German empires and behind them 
the Chinese. All Europe has been visited and art never returns to where 
she has once been ; even Italy cannot be cited in disproof of this, for in 
Italy in Roman times art was a Greek inspiration, and all the Roman 
statues were the work of Greek artists. So whither will art go? In what 
country will art suddenly appear? In the Soudan, or in the Transvaal ? 
Or will art rest for a space in this forlorn Atlantic island, re-knitting her- 
self to the tradition which existed before England was, in gold ornaments 
and scroll work, and in many tales of chivalry ? Will there be a re-blos- 
soming of the ancient language, or shall we save some accent of Shelley’s 
tongue which has declined into neologisms and archaisms ? That art has 
left England there can be no doubt. Art has left France, and Germany and 
Russia ; it is still in Norway, and when it leaves Norway it must find 
another small nation, one which has not yet achieved its destiny—a 
nation such as Greece was before Marathon, such as England was before 
the Armada and again before Trafalgar. 


Dates and facts were never a strong point of Moore’s, nor 
history of any kind, and it would be waste of time to inquire from 
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him when he believed the Armada sailed or Trafalgar was fought, 
or whether the arts he praised came before those engagements, 
Anyhow, in 1900, if there were still a few artists in England, 
George Moore went to Ireland. 

Of the work inspired by that sojourn—was it an exile ora 
home-coming ?—the loveliest is The Lake. It is the only novel 
in English which successfully challenges comparison with Tur- 
genev’s, and I think excels the Russian master’s in its quiet, in 
its serenity, in its evocation of natural and imaginative beauty, 
To the same year as The Lake (1905) belongs Memoirs of my Dead 
Life, and in that volume is some of Moore’s most exquisite prose, 
prose that has at once the charm of talk and the profounder 
beauty of meditation. Resurgam and A Remembrance are among 
the most memorable things he ever wrote, full of that strange 
longing which, as he often says in the history of Evelyn Innes, is 
the fate of those who are brought up as Catholics and forsake the 
faith. The last paragraph of A Remembrance has in it a Virgilian 
tenderness. The friend he has loved has been buried. 


The crowd dispersed quickly; the relatives and the friends of the 
deceased, as they returned home, sought those who were most agreeable 
and sympathetic, and matters of private interest were discussed. Those 
who had come from a distance consulted their watches, and an apology to 
life was implicit in their look, and the time they had surrendered to some- 
thing outside of life evidently struck them as being strangely dispropor- 
tionate. The sunlight laughed along the sea, and the young corn was 
thick in the fields ; leaves were beginning in the branches, larks rose higher 
and higher, disappearing in the pale air, and as we approached the woods 
the amorous cawing of the rooks reminded us that she would never hear 
the pleasant sounds of the spring-time again, and that our lives would not 
be the same. And dropping behind the chattering crowd that in mourning 
weed wended its way through the sad spring landscape, I thought of her 
whom I had loved so long, and of memory as a shrine where we can worship 
without shame, of friendship, and of the pure escape it offers for our natural 
instincts; I remembered that there is love other than that which the 
young man offers to her he would take to wife, and I knew how much more 
intense and strangely personal was my love of her than the love which that 
day I saw the world offering to its creatures. 


The last fifteen years of Moore’s life were astonishingly 
prolific. In them he wrote not only his long narrative pieces— 
The Brook Kerith, Héloise and Abélard, Ulick and Soracha and 
Aphrodite in Aulis—but he carried yet further the personal 
mixture of criticism, gossip and conversation which he had 
started in The Confessions and perfected in Hail and Farewell. 
There are also The Story-Teller’s Holiday, and some experiments 
in essay, drama, and translation that no student of his work will 
care to miss. Nothing in this period lacks ‘ quality,’ to use his 
own word : what we miss rather is substance. When we examine 
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Moore’s criticism we discover that, if we put aside—and it is a 
strange and important exception—his faithful admiration for 
Balzac, he always underestimated the need for substance in 
literature. If the quality of the telling revolted him or left him 
indifferent, he could not read the book. That is the only source 
of his contempt for Scott, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, and of 
Thomas Hardy, the source of his denigration of Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky. It accounts, too, for the low estimate that he 
formed of Shakespeare, and never truly recanted, in spite of some 
compliments, and of his delight in the dramatist’s ‘ pure poetry ’— 
that is, the comparatively minor work, untroubled by thought. 
Or perhaps it would be truer to say that if, in addition to a quality 
that did not attract him, a novel also had that terrible imaginative 
power which appears to leave the artist at the mercy of his fable, 
Moore then could not tolerate him. It is an ironical thing that 
this man should twice have been driven himself to attempt two 
subjects which, for their proper presentation, demanded precisely 
the qualities that he could not tolerate and did not possess. A 
subject of deep religious and passionate significance can be 
handled, no doubt, by a supreme imaginative artist in a mood 
of recollected calm : there is white, smokeless heat, as in Sophocles 
and Ibsen, as well as red, fulgurous heat, as in Shakespeare and 
Dostoevsky. But Moore had no desire for heat. It was this 
dislike of heat which made him able to put forward the absurd 
claim that Anne Bronté’s Agnes Grey was the ‘ most perfect prose 
narrative ’ in English literature. Anne was the only one of the 
Bronté sisters who was the natural governess, a woman who was 
born to discipline, to gossip quietly, to the making of sedate and 
not always unmalicious comment on her employers. George 
Moore, with all his genius, had a great deal of the governess in 
him. He was a naughty governess. He loved the backstairs. 
He enjoyed the ambiguous position of the Victorian governess, 
the retailing in the drawing-room the stories which he had heard 
in the servants’ hall. He deprecated passion, excitement, 
vehemence, and lack of control ; indulgence in any of these might 
lose a governess her position. She is right to dislike and avoid 
them. Indulgence in any of them might have lost Moore his 
incomparable position as a maker of pictures, a teller of tales, 
an inimitable recorder of what men and women looked like. 
Even when he portrays, and portrays consummately, people 
suffering, in agony, it is a portrayal, not a revelation. We are 
not allowed to know what they suffer, or to believe that Moore 
knew what they suffered. We are shown what the artist saw ; 
and all he saw was how the sufferers appeared in their passion or 
their pain. Though he had failed as a painter, he retained the 
painter’s talent to express surface ; if the surface did not always 
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express the truth of the person or the objects painted—well, that 
was because Moore could not safely see below the surface. He 
tried it, and it upset him, and made him incapable of saying what 
he saw, of recording what he had heard—which was the task 
which fascinated him beyond all others. 

I cannot then rate The Brook Kerith or Héloise and Abélard 
as high as do some of Moore’s admirers. When Moore says ‘ My 
admiration for Landor is without limit; I place him above 
Shakespeare,’ he is defending himself. For where Landor fails, 
Moore fails. In the ability to distinguish characters, in the 
portraying of a suffering and ardent nobility, in the invention 
of intense situations appropriate to high and tragic persons—of 
these there is no trace in this master of a superbly flowing 
narrative style, not always free from a certain garrulous monotony, 
He had his own excuses for beginning The Brook Kerith with the 
story of Joseph of Arimathza ; the real reason is evidently that 
even George Moore hesitated before bringing on to his tapestry 
the Figure which, had he been properly seen and apprehended, 
would have torn that pattern into tatters, so he decides to con- 
centrate the reader’s attention on another figure, of whom we 
have small knowledge. When Jesus does enter, he is nothing; 
free from the occasional vulgarity which mars Renan’s Galilee 
pastoral, Moore’s reconstruction of the most tremendous character 
in history is as frail and as ineffective. It is, this book, Watteau 
in the wilderness ; and the Paul who spoke before Felix, and on 
the mount of Ares, is but one of the greater patrons of the Nouvelle 
Athénes. So in Héloise and Abélard George Moore attacks a 
legend as lurid and as full of sustained terror as the legend of 
Orestes, and he turns this, too, into pastoral prettiness. In spite 
of his prolixity, one is reminded by this book of Moore’s admiration 
for Maeterlinck ; for here, too, as in the early Maeterlinck, the 
people are, as it were, veiled and masked. They go delicately, 
and with formal gestures, though in a larger landscape and 
breathing a more spacious air than Maeterlinck’s people ; but 
they have little of pulse or heart-beat. The masterly quality of 
the decorative prose no one can deny ; but never, surely, has one 
of the world’s quickest stories, full of sharp moments and of 
breath-taking impulses, of darting rage and pity, been taken at 
so slow a pace. It is as if ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers ’ were sung 
to the tune of ‘ Abide with me.’ 

In the account of his friendship with Pater in Avowals Moore 
admits, in excuse for a particularly foolish piece of behaviour of 
his own, to ‘a certain incurable frivolity.’ There are certainly 
plenty of examples of this to be found in his work, often where 
he would not have discerned it. It is in a fundamental sense 
frivolous to write so definitely and so indiscreetly about people, 
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when you have as little power of understanding character as 
Moore had. It took him years to understand men whom he saw 
very often. He does not seem to have realised Pater’s intense 
shyness until after his death. With men of profound imagina- 
tion he almost always fails, though A. E. conquers his mocking 
spirit by a sheer simplicity that appealed to Moore’s sense of 
natural beauty. When he is painting a man of small calibre he 
often attains a felicity, a brightness, and a sureness almost 
unequalled by any portrait-painter. How admirable is Gosse in 
Avowals! The acidulated snobbery of the man is exquisitely 
rendered, and we are not infrequently reminded that it was of 
Gosse that the earlier Moore wrote in Confessions: ‘ Literary 
clubs have been founded, and their leather arm-chairs have 
begotten Mr. Gosse.’ I am not sure, however, whether Moore 
realised how extraordinarily comic he and Gosse are as they 
gravely dispose of Thackeray as lacking in sympathy with Nature 
and animals and as ‘ without human sympathies,’ an author 
whose surfaces only are admirable ; how silly in his condescension 
is Gosse solemnly recording his disapproval of the orphanage in 
Ibsen’s Ghosts. Moore must, however, have seen the frivolity of 
such a passage as this; it is mere running-on, the lightest chatter 
of the mind, only mildly entertaining : 

A sort of Keats, I said, without Keats’ talent. And fell to thinking 
that to die at twenty-four is a poetic act ; and out of my meditation the 
thought arose, why it should have arisen I cannot tell, but I did say to 
myself: Kirke White’s name is not good enough for a poet, but it might 
have made a good English novelist. A better name it certainly is than 
any we discover among our novelists—only colourless names, dry-as-dust 
or vulgar names like mackintoshes, names that are as squashy as galoshes. 
Trollope! did anybody ever bear a name that predicted a style more 
trollopy. Anthony, too, in front of it, to make matters worse. And Walter 
Scott is a jog-trot name, a round-faced name, a snub-nosed, spectacled, 
pot-bellied name, a placid, beneficent, worthy old bachelor name; a name 
that evokes all conventional ideas and formulas, a Grub Street name, a 
nerveless name, an arm-chair name, an old oak and Abbotsford name; a 
name to improvise novels to buy farms with. And Thackeray is a name for 
a footman, for the syllables clatter like plates, and when we hear it we 
say : we shall want the carriage at half-past two, Thackeray. And Dickens 
is the name for a page-boy, surely. 


Like all people with few and weak convictions, George Moore 
was bigoted in his opinions, and found it hard to believe that 
opinions with which he disagreed might be soundly based. This 
is very amusingly shown in his record of a discussion with Henry 
James at Miss Mary Robinson’s (the poet, Madame Duclaux) 
about Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. James had complained 
that in Marius ‘ although the whole of the first volume is given 
over to praise of Pagan civilisation, a large part of the second is 
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turned over to an equal admiration of Christianity.’ And Henry 
James’ point was that ‘we cannot admire opposites equally.’ 
This distressed Moore very greatly ; and neither he nor James, 
also a man of no convictions, ever seem to have dreamt that their 
opinion might be wrong, that the opposition which they assumed 
to exist might be a false fancy to Pater, who belonged in spirit 
to that school of Catholicism, represented by the Alexandrine 
-Clement and by many mystics in later ages, who believed that 
Christianity embraced the best of Paganism. Apart, however, 
from its liveliness and wit, what sound things can be found in 
Avowals! I would especially recommend to George Moore's 
younger admirers the praise of Rudyard Kipling’s style, praise 
which is at once discriminating and generous. It is a fair criticism 
that Kipling ‘ sees more than he feels,’ and from a critic of Moore's 
fidgety scrupulousness this is an encomium worth having : 


I envy Mr. Kipling his copious and sonorous vocabulary, especially his 
neologisms ; he writes with the whole language, with the language of the 
Bible, and with the language of the streets. He can do this, for he pos- 
sesses the ink-pot which turns the vilest tin idiom into gold. 


Of Moore’s plays a word will suffice. I have never seen a copy 
of Luther, his earliest effort, written in collaboration. The 
dramatic version of Esther Waters makes a good, rather Surrey- 
side drama ; but the later Moore, to whom the one coherent and 
perennially entrancing character was George Moore, had too slight 
an interest in human nature and its passions to write a great play. 
He might, I believe, have succeeded in highly sophisticated 
farce—given us a companion-piece to The Importance of Being 
Earnest ; and indeed, with a little adjustment of angles, Elizabeth 
Cooper (later rewritten as The Coming of Gabrielle) would have 
been a farce instead of a rather stiff comedy of ill-manners and 
misadventures. He did write farce in conversational narrative, 
as in the portrait of Sickert and his frustrated wedding ; but he 
does not seem to have had the kind of blunt patience necessary 
to the practical dramatist. From the date of The Brook Kerith 
his natural mode of expression is the soliloquy, and a play all 
soliloquy could only be written by a supreme poet. While the 
lighter works of his later period will always have an amused 
circle of vainly interrupting readers, as pleased as the friends in 
Ebury Street, who were cast for the thankless véles of ventrilo- 
quists’ dummies, I do not think that the more serious work of 
those last fifteen years will be read much except by those who are 
devoted to pure quality of prose. Such readers Moore will always 
have, as Landor will. The sustained beauty of the prose is greater 
than Landor’s; it is not the greatest prose, because it has not 
the abundant vitality of such prose as Browne’s, or Donne’s, or 
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Charles Lamb’s, or of Yeats’. Henry James told Moore that A 
Mummer’s Wife was too long; and his later books suffer from 
his extreme delight in hearing his own voice, in watching the 
pattern of the tapestry grow. He is a master of everything in 
prose except the ultimate problem of the shape of the completed 
work. This is seen in his short stories: in Hugh Monfert, perhaps 
the best of the stories in the volume called In Single Strictness, 
he decides the length by some purely external standard. It 
could have been much shorter, or a full-length novel. Too often 
the reader feels that a book only ends, not because the subject is 
exhausted or the content fully exposed, but because the author 
is exhausted or has been distracted to something else. 

There can be few great authors who have been more indus- 
trious, more determinedly applied to the task of mastering their 
art. There is no author who, from such unpromising beginnings, 
found himself a style so suitable, so lovely, so supple. The 
sentences move with the effortless grace of a snake through water ; 
the paragraphs are noiseless rivers in a landscape whose beauty 
is hushed and unforgettable. Moore’s memory of things long 
past is livelier than most men’s apprehensions of the present. 
He secretes things seen and things heard, and transforms them 
into things of beauty, or fancy, or ceremonial sorrow or pure 
mischief. His progress to the perfection which he achieved only 
seems sudden to those who are unacquainted with some of the 
books he suppressed. You can hear the music of the later Moore 
in not a few passages of Evelyn Innes and Sister Theresa, and in 
earlier books he disclosed, in a fumbling and uncertain way, 
what he would do when he could. It is false criticism to draw a 
distinct line of cleavage between the odd, early efforts and the 
consummate mastery of George Moore’s mature work ; of him, 
more than of most artists, is his own word true: ‘ We grow into 


ourselves, if we grow.’ 
R. Errtis ROBERTS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE BETRAYAL OF MONTENEGRO’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Srr,—It is with some surprise that I find an article in The Ninetee 
Century by a Prince Milo of Montenegro. I lived before the war mar 
years in Montenegro and knew the old King and his sons. Legally the 
title Prince was confined to the King’s direct descendants, and, failing” 
them, to the next heir male. There are two grandsons of the late King 
the sons of Prince Mirko—still alive, and, according to the only published” 
pedigree of the Petrovitch family (vide Spomenica, Cetinje, 1926), there. 
are also three sons of the King’s first cousin, Voyvoda Marko, one son ¢ ‘ 
Voyvoda Shako, and a grandson of Voyvoda Bozo still living. 

There was no Prince in Montenegro previous to 1852. The head of 
the country was always a celibate bishop. Milo Petrovitch, according to 
the same pedigree, can claim relationship to the late King only through — 
a common ancestor in the seventeenth century and is not recognised in the | 
Almanach de Gotha as having the right to a title. p 4 


Yours faithfully, oF 
M. E. DurHAM. 


? ® 


36, Glenloch Road, N.W.3. 


& 


S1rR,—Will you allow me to point out that the Montenegrin gentleman © 
whose article was published in the last number of the Nineteenth Century ~ 
and After is presumably Milo Petrovitch-Njegushi, and that, according to © 
the genealogical tree circulated by himself, he is sixth in descent from one — 
Rade, the brother of Danilo I. (born 1671) ? This Danilo is the great-great. ™ 
uncle of Stanko (born 1817), who in his turn was the grandfather of the 
late King Nicholas. It was only in 1852 that the princely title was © 
introduced into Montenegro ; its assumption then caused Turkey to declare ~ 
war on the Montenegrins, and it is obvious that the title has never been ~ 
borne by the ancestors of the branch that descends from the above ~ 
mentioned Rade. Milo Petrovitch-Njegushi would therefore appear to © 
have no right to the title of prince. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 
The Bath Club, 
34, Dover Street, W.1. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








